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PREFACE. 


It  is  now  some  years  since  I first  formed 
a design  of  compiling  a Complete  System 
of  Distillation  ; and  accordingly  read  most 
of  the  treatises  on  that  subject,  and  ex- 
tracted from  each  what  I thought  neces- 
sary for  my  purpose,  proposing  to  supply 
the  defects  from  my  own  experience.  It 
is,  however,  more  than  probable,  that 
this  design  had  never  been  executed,  had 
not  a French  Treatise  of  Distillation  fell 
into  my  hands ; but  finding  in  that  book 
many  useful  observations,  and  a great 
number  of  recipes  for  making  various 
sorts  of  compound  waters  and  cordials,  I 
determined  to  finish  the  work  I had  be- 
gun, being  now  enabled  to  render  it  much 
more  useful  than  it  was  possible  for  me 
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otherwise  to  have  done.  Wha 
translated  from  this  author,  will 
. say,  be  kindly  received  by  our 
as  the  manner  of  making  many  o 
reign  compound  waters,  &c.  h 
before  been  published  in  the  Eng 
guage.  And,  I flatter  myself,  if 
ral  hints  interspersed  through  this 
are  carefully  adverted  to,  Distilla 
be  carried  to  a much  greater  d 
perfection  than  it  is  at  present ; 
celebrated  compound  waters  and 
ol  the  French  and  Italians , iirq 
so  great  an  expence,  and  such  d 
to  the  trade  of  this  nation,  may 
in  England,  equal  to  those  mane 
abroad. 

My  principal  intention  being  t 
this  Treatise  useful  to  all,  I have 
voured  to  deliver  every  thin" 
plainest  and  most  intelligible 
Beauty  of  style  is  not,  indeed,  t 
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pected  in  a work  of  this  nature;  and, 
therefore,  if  perspicuity  be  not  wanting, 

I presume  the  Reader  will  forgive  me,  if 
he  meets  with  some  passages  that  might 
have  been  delivered  in  a more  elegant 
manner.  I have  also,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  terms 
of  art,  and  given  all  the  recipes  in  words 
at  length. 

Distillation,  though  long  practised,  has 
not  been  carried  to  the  degree  of  perfec- 1 
tion  that  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected. Nor  will  this  appear  surprising, 
if  it  be  considered  that  the  generality  of 
distillers  proceed  in  the  same  beaten  track, 
without  hardly  suspecting  their  art  capa- 
ble of  improvements,  or  giving  themselves 
any  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  rationale 
of  the  several  processes  they  daily  per- 
form. They  imagine  that  the  theory  of 
Distillation  is  very  abstruse,  and  above 
the  reach  of  common  capacities;  or,  at 
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least,  that  it  requires  a long  and 
siduous  study  to  comprehend  it 
therefore,  content  themselves  with 
ing  the  processes,  without  the  leas 
tion.  This  opinion,  however  ri< 
it  may  appear  to  those  not  acq 
with  the  present  practice  of  distill* 
I am  satisfied,  been  the  principe 
why  Distillation  has  not  been  cai 
the  height  it  would  otherwise  ha> 
I have,  therefore,  endeavoured  in 
lowing  Treatise,  to  destroy  this  ic 
nion,  and  shew  the  distiller  how 
proceed  on  rational  principles,  an 
his  inquiries  in  such  a manner  as 
fail  of  leading  him  to  such  discos 
his  profession,  as  will  be  attended  \ 
vantage  both  to  himself  and  his  co 

But  it  is  not  to  those  only  wt 
Distillation  their  profession,  that 
laboured  to  render  this  Treatise  u: 
have  also  endeavoured  to  extend  i1 
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to  those  who  distill  simple  and  compound 
waters  for  their  own  use,  or  to  distribute 
to  their  indigent  neighbours.  And  for  this 
reason  I have  adapted  most  of  the  recipes 
to  small  quantities,  and  briefly  enumerated 
the  virtues  and  uses  of  each  composition.* 

The  short  descriptions  of  the  most  ca- 
pital ingredients,  and  the  directions  for 
choosing  the  best  of  each  kind,  I flatter 
myself,  will  not  be  considered  as  impro- 
per ; because  the  goodness  of  every  com- 
position must  in  a great  measure,  depend 
on  the  goodness  of  the  ingredients. 
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DISTILLATION 


Distillation  is  the  art  of  separating,  or 

drawing  off  the  spirituous,  aqueous,  and  olea- 
ginous parts  of  a mixt  body  from  the  grosser, 
and  more  terrestrial  parts,  by  means  of  fire,  and 
condensing  them  again  by  cold. 

TV  e shall  therefore  divide  this  Treatise  into 
three  parts ; in  the  first,  we  shall  explain  the 
method  of  distilling  spirits  from  various  sub- 
stanc  s ; in  the  second,  the  manner  of  drawing 
simple  waters;  and  in  the  third,  the  best  methods  , 
of  making  cordial  or  compound  waters. 
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PART  I. 


OF  THE  DISTILLATION  OF  $P 

BY  the  distillation  of  spirits  is  t< 
stood  the  ari  by  which  all  mflamm 
brandies,  rums  arracks,  and  the  hi 
cured  from  vegetable  substances,  b 
of  a previous  fermentation,  and  a 
treatment  of  the  fermented  liquor  b 
bic,  or  hot  still,  with  its  proper  wo 
frigeratory. 

But  as  it  is  impossible  to  extract 
xits  from  any  vegetable  subject  withe 
ation , and  previous  to  this,  Brew 
necessary,  it  will  be  requisite  first 
ihese  operations. 

CHAP.  L 

Of  Brewing , in  order  to  the  Proa 
i/ifiummablc  Spirits. 

I 

BY  Brewing,  we  mean  the  extrac 
tiire  from  some  vegetable  substaRce 
ing  it  in  hot  water,  by  which  means 
proper  for  a vinous  fermentation. 
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A solution,  or  fermentable  tincture  of  this 
kind,  may  be  procured,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, from  any  vegetable  substance,  but  the 
more  readily  and  totally  it  dissolves  in  the  fluid, 
the  better  it  is  fitted  for  fermentation,  and  the 
larger  its  produce  of  spirits.  All  inspissated  ve- 
getablejuices  therefore,  as  sugar,  honey,  treacle, 
manna,  See.  are  very  proper  for  this  use,  as  they 
totally  dissolve  in  water,  forming  a clear  and  uni- 
form solution  ; but  malt,  for  its  cheapness,  is 
generally  preferred  in  England,  though  it  but 
imperfectly  dissolves  in  hot  water.  The  worst 
sort  is  commonly  chosen  for  this  purpose ; and 
the  tincture,  without  the  addition  of  hops,  or 
trouble  of  boiling  it,  is  directly  cooled  and  fer- 
mented. 

But  in  order  to  brew  with  malt  to  thegreatest 
advantage,  the  three  following  particulars  should 
be  carefully  attended  to:  First,  7 he  subject 
should  be  well  prepared;  that  is,  it  should  be 
justly  malted,  and  well  ground  : for  if  it  be  toe 
little  malted,  it  will  prove  hard  and  flinty  ; and 
consequently  only  a small  part  of  it  dissolve  in 
the  water  : and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  too  much 
malted,  a great  part  of  the  finer  particles,  or  fer- 
mentable matter,  will  be  lost  in  the  operation. 

b 2 With 
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With  regard  to  grinding,  the  malt  s 
duced  to  a kind  of  coarse  meal ; for 
has  shewn,  that  by  this  means,  the 
stance  of  the  malt  may,  through  th< 
cess,  continue  mixed  with  the  tinct 
distilled  with  it;  whereby  a larger 
spirit  will  be  obtained,  and  also  grea 
trouble,  time,  and  expence,  in  bre 
This  secret  depends  upon  thoroughl 
briskly  agitating  the  meal,  first  in 
and  then  in  hot;  and  repeating  tl 
after  the  fermentation  is  finished : wl 
turbid  wash  must  beimmediately  c< 
the  still.  And  thus  thetwo  operation 
and  Fermenting  may  very  com  mod 
duced  to  one,  to  the  no  small  profi 
tage  of  the  distiller. 

The  second  particular  to  be  atte 
that  the  water  be  good,  and  propi 
Rain  water  is  the  best  adapted  to  B 
it  not  only  extracts  the  tincture  of  i 
ter  than  any  other,  but  it  also  abc 
mentable  parts,  whereby  the  operat 
ened,  and  the  yield  of  the  spirit  inc 
next  to  that  of  rain  is  the  water  c 
lakes,  particularly  such  as  wash  any ' 
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a fertile  country,  or  receive  the  sullage  of  po- 
pulous towns.  But  whatever  water  is  used,  it 
must  stand  in  a hot  state  upon  the  prepared 
malt,  especially  if  a char  tincture  be  desired  : 
but  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  malt  from  running  into  lumps  or  clods  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  best  way  to  prevent  this  is  to 
put  a small  quantity  of  cold  water  to  the  mal1 
first,  and  mix  them  well  together,  after  which, 
the  remaining  quantity  of  water  may  be  added 
in  a state  of  boiling,  without  the  least  danger 
of  coagulating  the  malt,  or,  what  the  distillers 
call,  making  a pudding. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  a cer- 
tain  degree  of  beat  is  necessary  to  extract  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  malt ; this  degree  may,  by 
the  above  method,  be  determined  to  the  great- 
est exactness,  as  the  heat  of  boiling  water  may 
at  once  be  lessened  to  any  assigned  degree  o‘ 
warmth,  by  a proper  addition  of  cold  water 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  This  im- 
provement, with  that  mentioned  above,  of  re- 
ducing the  two  operations  of  Brewing  and 
Fermentation  to  one,  will  be  attended  with 
considerable  advantage. 
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With  regard  to  the  proper  quar; 
it  must  be  ob-erved,  that  if  too  In 
viscid  clammy  mixture  will  be  p 
disposed  to  ferment,  nor  capable 
all  the  soluble  parts  of  the  malt, 
hand,  too  much  water  renders  the 
and  aqueous,  and  by  that  means 
trouble  and  ex  pence  in  all  parts 
tion.  A due  medium,  therefore,  sf 
sen;  and  experience  has  shewn, 
about  the  goodness  of  that  des 
London  brewers  for  ten  shilling  b 
answer  the  distiller’s  puqr  se.  W 
quantity  of  water  is  mixed  with  i 
whole  mass  must  be  well  agita  ed 
soluble  parts  of  the  malt  may  often 
tact  with  the  aqueous  fluid,  whi< 
saturated  after  standing  a proper  t 
drawn  off,  fresh  water  poured  on, 
tations  repeated,  till  the  whole  vi 
charine  sweetness  of  the  malt  is  e: 
only  a fixed  husky  matter  remain 
of  being  dissolved  by  either  hot  oi 

The  third  requisite  particular  i 
certain  additions  be  used,  or  alte 
according  to  the  season  of  the  ye; 
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rention  of  the  operator.  The  season  of  the 
year  is  very  necessary  to  be  considered.  In  the 
summer,  the  water  applied  to  the  malt  must  be 
colder  than  in  the  winter;  and,  in  hot  sultry 
weather,  the  tincture  must  suddenly  be  c >oled, 
otherwise  it  will  turn  eager  j and,  in  order  to 
check  the  too  great  tendency  it  has  to  fermenta- 
tion, when  the  air  is  hot,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
add  a proper  quantity  of  unmalted  uaeal,  which 
being  much  less  disposed  to  fermentation  than 
malt,  will  greatly  moderate  its  impetuosity,  and. 
render  the  operation  suitable  to  the  production 
of  spirits,  which  by  a too  violent  fermentation, 
would  in  a great  measure  be  dissipated,  and  lost, 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  Fermentation. 

THE  tincture,  or,  as  the  distillers  call  it,  the 
wash,  being  prepared  as  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  it  is  next  to  be  fermented  ; for,  with- 
out this  operation,  no  vinous  spirit  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

• 4 

By  fermentation  is  meant  that  intestine  mo- 
tion performed  by  the  instrumental  efficacy  of 
water,  whereby  the  salt,  oil,  and  earth  of  a fer- 
c 4 men  table 
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mentable  subject,  are  separated,  a 
transposed,  and  again  collected,  and 
sed  ib  a particular  manner. 

The  doctrine  of  fermentation,  is  of 
est  use,  and  should  be  well  understooi 
distiller,  as  it  is  the  very  basis  of  the 
perhaps,  if  more  attended  to,  auii 
spirit,  as  well  as  a greater  quantity  o 
be  pn  cured  from  the  same  materia 
present.  We  shall  therefore  lay  do 
cise  theory  of  fermentation,  before  v 
to  deliver  the  practice. 

Every  fermentable  subject  is  cot 
salt,  oil,  and  a subtle  earth  ; but  thes< 
are  so  small,  that,  when  asunder,  tli 
perceptible  to  the  senses;  and,  theref 
mixed  with  an  aqueous  fluid,  the; 
transparent ; neithet  have  fermenta 
any  taste,  except  that  of  sweetness. 

\ 

These  particles  are  each  compost 
oil,  and  earth,  intimately  mixed  in 
cohesion,  connexion,  and  union  ; a 
fore,  when  any  one  of  those  prin 
much  abounds  in  any  subject,  so  th 
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mate  union  is  prevented,  the  whole  efficacy  of 
the  fermentation  is  either  stopped  or  impaired, 
or  at  least  limited  to  one  certain  species. 

This  equal  connection  of  salt,  oil,  and  earth, 
into  a single  compound  particle,  forms  a cor- 
puscle soluble  in  water ; or  to  speak  more  philo- 
sophically, this  compound  corpuscle  is  by 
means  of  its  saline  particles,  connected  with  the 
aqueous  corpuscles,  and  moved  up  and  down 
with  them.  But  where  these  corpuscles  are  not 
thus  connected  with  the  water,  a number  of 
them  join  together,  and  form  either  a gross, 
or  a loose,  chaffy,  and  spungy  matter. 

When  these  compound  particles  are  diluted 
with  a small  quantity  of  an  aqueous  fluid,  they 
feel  slippery,  clammy,  and  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  and  effect  the  taste  with  a kind  of  ropy 
sweetness.  And  when  a proper  quantity  of  the 
fluid  is  added,  a commotion  is  presently  exci- 
ted, and  afterwards  a subtle  separation. 

This  commotion  and  separation  first  begins 
in  the  whole  substance  ; for  before  the  addition, 
of  water,  the  subject  may  remain  in  dry.  solid, 
and  large  pieces,  as  in  malt,  sugar,  &c.  which 
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being  reduced  to  powder,  each  gra 
an  agreement  of  many  smaller  con 
puscles;  these  being  put  into  vvat< 
and  separately  float  therein,  till  at  1 
become  so  small  as  to  be  in visibl 
thicken  the  consistence  of  the  liqu< 

These  corpuscles  being  thus  sep; 
one  another,  there  next  ensues  a s< 
their  component  particles  ; that  is, 
oil,  and  the  earth,  are  divided  by  tl; 
tion  of  the  aqueous  particles. 

The  first  commotion  is  no  more 
solution  ; for  the  saline  particles  I 
dissolvable  in  water,  they  are  imim 
hold  of  by  the  aqueous  particles, 
about  with  them.  But  the  suceeet 
tion,  or  fermentative  motion,  is  a v< 
thing;  for  by  this  the  saline  particle; 
from  those  of  oil  and  earth,  partly  by 
of  the  others  in  their  motion,  and  p 
force  of  the  aqueous  particles,  whi 

continually  meeting  and  dashing  aj 

\ 

This  motion  is  performed  by  th< 
fluid,  oj  aggregate  of  an  infinite  nut 
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ticlts,  in  actual  anil  perpetual  motion  ; their 
smallness  being  proportionable  to  that  ofthe  fer~ 
meeting  corpuscles,  and  their  motion,  or  con- 
stant susceptibility  ol  motion,  by  warmth,  and 
the  motion  of  the  air,  disposing  them  to  move 
other  subtle  moveable  corpuscles  also.  The  cer- 
tain agreement  ol  figure,  or  size,  between  the 
aqueous  particles,  and  those  ot  the  salt  in  the 
fermentable  subject,  tends  greatly  to  increase 
this  commotion  ; for,  by  this  means,  they  are 
readily  and  very  closely  connected  together ; and 
therefore  move  almost  like  one  and  the  same 
compound  corpuscle  : whilst  the  water  is  not  at 
all  disposed  to  cohere  immediately  with  either 
the  oil  or  earth.  And  thus  an  unequal  concussion 
is  excited  in  the  compound  corpuscles  of  t fie  fer- 
mentable subject  ; which  concussion  at  length 
strikes  out  the  saline  particle,  loosens  the  others, 
and  finally  produces  a separation  ofthe  original 
connexion  of  the  subject. 

An  aqueous  fluid,  therefore,  is  the  true,  and 
indeed,  the  only  instrument  for  procuring  a fer- 
mentable motion  in  these  compound  corpuscles 
of  the  subject ; for  were  an  oily  fluid  poured 
upon  any  fermentable  subject,  no  vinous  fer- 
mentation would  ensue ; as  the  oil  could  neither 
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give  a sufficient  impulse  on  the  comp 
ptiscles,  which  are  grosser  than  its  o\ 
tuent  particles,  nor  divide  the  oily 
particles  of  the  subject  from  their  < 
with  the  others,  which  detain,  and,  : 
envelope  or  defend  them  from  its  acti 

The  compound  corpuscles  of  the  fe 
subject  being  affected  by  the  perpett 
of  the  particles  of  the  aqueous  fluid, 
degree  of  motion  is  necessary,  or  that 
cles  movewith  a proper  degree  of  veloc 
principally  depends  on  external  heal 
siderable  degree  of  cold,  indeed,  will 
lutely  prevent  fermentation,  tlioug 
greatly  retard  it ; and  a boiling  heat  w 
it  still  more.  A tepid,  or  middle  deg 
between  freezing  or  boiling,  is  thei 
most  proper  for  promoting  and  quick 
operation.. 

The  admission  of  air,  also,  though  n 
Jute  necessity,  yet  greatly  promotes  an< 
the  action,  as  being  a capital  instr 
putting  in  a proper  degree  of  motioi 
particles  of  the  subject.  But  whilst  tl 
contributes  to  hasten  the  effect,  it  cat 
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same  time  by  its  activity  some  remarkable  al- 
terations in  the  oily  particles;  fo»  it  not  only 
moves,  but  absolutely  dissolves  and  displaces 
them  from  their  original  connexions:  and  thus 
carries  them  off  with  itself  from  the  whole  mass. 
And,  therefore,  though  the  consideration  of  the 
air  does  not  so  properly  belong  to  fermentation, 
in  the  general,  yet  it  does  in  particular  ; as  hav- 
ing an  accidental  power  to  alter  every  species  of 
this  operation  : consequently  its  agency  ought 
to  be  well  understood,  either  to  procure  altera- 
tions at  pleasure  in  the  fermenting  mass,  or  to 
prevent  and  correct  impending  dangers. 

The  oily  particles  thus  separated  and  dissolved 
by  the  air,  are  also  elastic,  though  they  pro- 
bably derive  that  property  from  their  intercourse 
with  the  air  itself,  and  their  being  rendered  ex- 
tremely minute. 

When,  therefore,  an  aqueous  fluid  is  added 
to  a fermentable  subject,  exposed  lo.  a tempe- 
rate heat,  a fermentative  struggle  immediately 
arises,  the  saline  part  of  the  compound  particles 
being  dissolved  by  the  continual  intestine  mo- 
tion of  the  water,  and  carried  up  and  down  with 
it  in  all  directions,  amidst  an  infinite  number  of 

other 
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other  particles,  as  v. ell  fermentable,  a 
ones;  whence,  by  this  collision  and 
the  saline  particles  are  dissolved  and 
from  their  connexion  with  the  oily  an 
And  as  the  oily  particles  are  the  moats 
elastic,  they  would,  by  this  means,  1 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  and  t 
by  the  air,  were  they  not  closely  conne 
the  earthy  ones,  whose  gravity  prev< 
evaporation,  and,  by  coming  in  con 
others  of  the  same  kind,  form  aggt 
and  sink  down  with  the  oily  particle 
bottom  But  before  these  can  form  ; 
large  to  be  supported  by  the  water,  mt 
oily  particles  are,  by  their  frequent 
with  i he  aqueous  fluid,  separated  fromt 
ones:  and  by  degrees,  more  strongly  e 
again  with  the  saline  ones  ; whilst,  on 
hand,  the  same  sajine  particles  imbib< 
the  earthy  ones,  which  being  left  sing 
their  separation  from  the  oily  particle; 
about  separately  in  the  fluid. 

And  hence  proceed  the  several  diffe 
sequences  of  fermentation;  viz.  I.  J 
separation  of  the  saline  particles  of  the 
able  subject  proceeds  the  tart,  saline, 
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taste  of  the  liquor;  which  is  more  sensible  at 
first,  before  the  liquor  is  duly  composed  and 
settled,  or  the  due  arrangement  and  connexion 
of  tire  saline  particles  with  those  of  the  oily  and 
earthy  kinds,  completed  : after  which  the  liquor 
proves  milder,  softer,  or  less  pungent  2.  From 
the  oily  particles  being  set  at  liberty,  proceeds 
the  strong  smell  of  the  liquor,  and  tire  head  or 
shining  skin  upon  the  surface.  3.  The  earthy 
particles  collecting  together  in  clusters,  cause 
the  fluid  o appear  turbid,  and  afterwards  a vi- 
sible earthy,  or  clay-like  matter  to  be  precipi- 
tated: and  some  of  the  earthy  parts,  in  their 
motion,  arriving  at  the  head,  or  oily  skin  on  the 
surface,  cause  it  to  thicken ; and  afterwards  tak- 
ing it  down  along  with  it,  thus  constitute  the 
lees  which  abound  in  oil.  4.  From  this  new 
struggle  or  collision,  which  is  productive  both  of 
solution,  and  a new  connexion  in  the  saline  and 
earthy  corpuscles,  proceeds  the  ebullition  in  fer- 
mentation. And,  lastly,  by  the  same  repeated 
coalition  of  the  oily  with  the  aqueous  and  saline 
particles  the  inflammable  spirit  is  produced. 

Having  thus  laid  down  a concise  theory  of 
fermentation,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
practice.  , 
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The  wash  being  brought  to  a tepid 
warm  state  in  the  backs,  a proper  qu< 
good-conditioned  ferment  is  added; 
ferment  be  solid,  it  should  be  previoi 
into  small  pieces,  and  gently  thinn 
with  the  hand,  wisp,  See.  in  a little  ol 
liquor.  A complete  and  uniform  solui 
ever,  should  not  be  attempted,  bei 
would  greatly  weaken  the  power  of  th 
or  destroy  its  futuie  efficacy.  The 
tended  quantity,  therefore,  being  th 
mixed  with  a moderate  parcel  of  the  li 
kept  in  a tepid  state,  either  by  settm 
the  fire,  or  otherwise,  and  free  froc 
rude  commerce  of  the  external  air;  m 
insensibly  warm  liquor  ought  to  be 
proper  intervals,  till  at  length,  the  wi- 
thy is  properly  set  to  working  togeth 
thus,  by  dividing  the  business  into  pai 
much  more  speedily  and  effectually 
formed,  than  by  attempting  it  all  at  i 

The  whole  quantity  of  liquor  bein 
to  work,  secured  in  a proper  degree  ol 
and  defended  from  a too  free  intercou 
external  air,  nature  itself,  as  it  were,  fi 
process,  and  renders  the  liquor  fit  fot 
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By  ferments,  we  mean  any  substance,  which, 
being  added  to  any  rightly  disposed  fermentable 
liquor,  will  cause  it  to  ferment  much  sooner  and 
faster  than  it  would  of  itself ; and,  consequent- 
ly, render  the  operation  shorter;  iu  contradic- 
tion to  those  abusively  called  so,  which  only 
correct  some  fault  in  the  liquor,  or  give  itsome 
flavour.  Hence  we  see,  that  the  principal  use 
of  ferments  is  to  save  time,  and  make  dispatch 
in  business  ; whilst  they  only  occasionally,  and, 
as  it  were  by  accident,  give  a flavour  and  in- 
c lease  the  quantity  of  spirit.  Anri,  accoidmgly^ 
any  fermentable  liquor,  may,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  ferment,  by  a proper  management 
ol  heat-alone,  be  brought  to  ferment,  and  even 
more  perfectly,  though  much  slower,  than  with 
their  assistance. 

These  ferments  are,  in  general,  the  flowers 
and  fmces  of  all  fermentable  liquors,  generated 
and  thrown  to  the  surface,  or  deposited  at  the 
bottom,  either  during  the  act  of  fermentation, 
or  alter  the  operation  is  finished. 

Two  of  these  are  procurable  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  at  a small  expence ; we  mean  beer-yeast 
and  wine-lees;  a prudent  and  artificial  manage- 
ment. 
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menf,  nr  use  of  which,  might  render 
of  distillation  much  inure  facile,  cer 
vantageous. 

It  has  been  esteemed  very  difficult 
discouragement,  in  the  business  of 
to  procure  a sufficient  stock  of  thes 
and  preserve  them  at  all  times  re 
The  whole  secret  cm  sists  in  dextero 
the  matter  from  its  superfluous  m< 
cause  in  its  fluid  state,  it  is  subject 
fermentation,  which  is  productive 
tion  ; in  which  state  it  becomes  intt 
tid  and  cadaveious. 

The  method  of  exposing  it  to  th 
has  acquired  a proper  consistence,  i 
great  inconveniences;  and  so  peculi 
ful  a management  necessary,  that  it 
ceeds. 

* ^ 

The  best  way,  therefore,  is  to  ] 
slowly  and  gradually,  in  a thick, 
strong  canvas  bag,  after  the  mam 
lees,  by  the  tail-press,  till  it  beeom 
cake;  which,  though  soft,  will  eas 
break  dry  and  brittle  between  the  fi 
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mg  reduced  to  that  consistence,  and  closely 
packed  up  in  a tight  cask,  it  will  remain  along 
time  uncorrupted,  preserve  its  fragfaucy,  and 
consequently,  fit  to  be  used  for  fermenting  the 
finest  liquor. 

The  same  method  is  also  practicable,  and  to 
the  same  advantage,  in  the  flowers  < i yeast  of 
wine;  which  may  he  thus  comtnodiously  im- 
ported from  abroad  : Or,  if  these  cannot  be 
procured,  others  ot  equal  efficacy  may  be  pro- 
cuied  from  fresh  winc-lees,  by  barely  mixing 
and  stirring  them  into  a proper  warm  liquor » 
whence  the  lighter,  or  more  volatil  and  active 
parts  of  the  lees,  will  be  thrown  to  the  surface, 
and  may  easily  he  taken  off,  and  preset  ved,  by 
the  above-mentioned  method,  in  any  desired 
quantity.  And  hence,  by  a very  easy  process# 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  most  uselul  fer- 
ments may  be  readily  and  successively  procured, 
so  as  to  prevent  for  the  future  all  occasion  of 
complaint  for  want  of  them,  in  the  distiller’s 
business. 

Experience  has  demonstrated,  that  all  fer- 
ments abound  much  more  in  essential  oil,  than 
% 

the  liquor  which  produced  them  ; and,  conse- 
quently* 
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quently,  the}’  retain,  in  a very  high  d 
smell  and  flavour  of  the  subject.  It  is 
requisite,  before  t lie  fei  mentis  applii 
sider  what  flavour  is  intended  to  be  ir 
or  what  species  of  ferment  is  most  p 
the  liquor. 

The  alteration  thus  caused  by  fern 
considerable,  as  to  render  any  neutra 
able  liquor  of  the  same  flavour  with  t 
yielded  the  ferment.  This  observat 
much  greater  moment  than  will  pr< 
conceived  ; for  a new  scene  is  hereb 
both  in  the  business  of  distillation,  i 
depending  upon  fermentation.  It  m 
ever,  be  observed,  that  its  benefit  do 
tend  to  malt,  treated  in  the  cotnmor 
nor  to  any  other  subject  but  what 
spirit  tolerably  pure  and  tasteless  : F 
wise,  instead  of  producing  a simple, 
uniform  flavour,  it  causes  a eompour 
and  unnatural  one.  How  far  the  fine 
profit  by  it,  well  deserves  his  atten 
whether  our  native  cyder  spirit,  crab 
which  have  very  little  flavour  of  their 
not,  by  this  artifice,  be  brought  nea 
entirely,  into  the  state  of  some  foreigr 
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so  highly  esteemed,  is  recommended  to  expe- 
rience. 

It  is  common  with  distillers,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  spirit,  to  give  it  a parti- 
cular flavour,  or  improve  its  vinosity,  to  add  se- 
veral things  to  the  liquor,  during  the  time  it  is 
in  a state  of  fermentation  ; and  these  additions 
may  properly  be  reduced  to  salts,  acids,  aro- 
matics, and  oils. 

J \ 

All  rich  vegetable  juices,  as  treacle,  honey 5 
8cc  which  either  want  a natural  acid,  have 
been  deprived  of  it,  or  contain  it  in  too  small 
a quantity,  will  be  greatly  improved  by  adding, 
at  ihe  beginning  of  the  operation,  a small  quan- 
tity of  the  vegetable  or  fine  mineial  acids;  as 
oil  of  sulphur,  Glauber’s  spirit  of  salt,  juice  of 
lemons,  or  an  aqueous  solution  of  taitai.  These 
additions  will  either  give,  or  greatly  improve  the 
vinous  acidity  of  the  subjec  t,  but  not  increase 
the  quantity  of  the  spirit,  that  intention  being 
performed  by  aromatics  and  oils. 

All  pungent  aromatics  have  a surprising  qua- 
lity of  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  spirit,  as 
well  ^s  in  altering,  or  improving  the  flavour ; 

but 
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but  their  use  requires  that  the  fern 
should  be  performed  in  close  ves'ds. 
large  quantity  be  intended  to  be  adt 
must  be  taken  not  to  do  it  all  at  once 
oiliness  of  the  ingredients  should  checl 
ration.  But  if  the  flavour  be  the  princi] 
tion,  they  should  not  be  added  till  the 
is  nearly  finished.  After  the  same  mam 
considerable  quantity  of  any  essential 
oil  may  be  converted  into  a surprisir 
quantity  of  inflammable  spirit;  but  t 
tion  is  here  also  necessary  not  to  drop 
or  add  too  large  a quantity  at  a tin 
would  damp  the  fermentation  ; it 
surest  method  of  checking,  or  totallv 
this  operation,  at  any  point  of  time 
The  best  method,  therefore,  of  addin 
so  as  to  avoid  all  inconveniences,  is  t 
oil  in  a mortar  with  sugar,  which  the 
call  making  an  Ol&saccharum,  by  whi 
the  tenacity  of  the  oil  will  bedestroyei 
whole  leadily  mix  with  the  liquor,  am 
ately  ferment  with  it.  The  distiller  woi 
to%msider  these  observations  attenti\ 
may  thence  form  an  advantageous  u 
increasing  thequantity  of  spirits,  and  e 
time  greatly  improve  their  quality  a. id 
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But  in  order  to  put  these  observations  in  prac- 
tice, particular  regard  must  be  had  to  the  con- 
taining vessel  in  which  the  fermentation  is  per- 
formed, the  exclusion  of  the  air,  and  ttic  degree 
ol  the  external  heat  or  cold. 

s 

% 

With  regard  to  the  containing  vessel;  its  pu- 
rity, and  t e provision  for  rendering  it  occasion- 
ally clone,  are  chiefly  to  be  considered.  In 
cli  aosi.ig  it,  no  soap,  or  other  unctuous  body 
should  be  used,  fur  tear  of  checking  the  fer- 
meniution;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  all  strong 
alkaline  lixiviums  should  be  avoided.  Lime- 
water,  or  a turbid  solution  ot  quick-lime  may 
be  employed  for  this  purpose,  without  produc- 
ing any  ill  efFect  ; n will  also  be  of  great  service 
in  destroying  a prevailing  acetous  salt,  which  is 
apt  to  generate  in  the  vessels  when  the  warm 
air  has  free  access  to  them;  and  tends  to  per- 
vert  die  order  of  fermentation,  and,  instead  of 
a wine  or  wash,  produce  a vinegar  Special 
care  must  also  be  had,  that  no  remains  of  yeast, 
orcadaveiou'  remains  of  former  fermented  mat- 
ters, hang  about  the  vessels,  which  would  in- 
fect whatever  should  be  afterwards  put  into 
them;  and  cannot,  without  the  utmost  difficulty, 
be  perfectly  cured  and  sweetened. 
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The  occasional  closeness  of  the  v 
in. the  large  way,  be  provided  for 
properly  adapted;  and,  in  the  sma 
valves,  placed  in  light  casks.  These 
occasionally  give  the  necessary  vent 
the  vessel,  during  the  height  of  the 
tion;  the  vessel  otherwise  remainin 
close,  and  impervious  to  the  air. 

It  is  a mistake  of  a very  prejudicit 
the  business  of  fermentation,  to  su] 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  a 
sion  ol  the  external  air.  Theexpre 
is  the  truth,  and  very  great  advantt 
found  by  practising  according  to  tfc 
tion.  A constant  influx  of  the  exte 
it  does  not  carry  off  some  part  of  th 
ready  generated,  yet  certainly  catcl 
dissipates  the  fine,  subtle,  or  oleat 
saline  particles,  wdiereof  the  spirit  is 
thus  considerably,  lessens  the  quant 
close  fermentation  this  inconvenient 
ed;  all  air,  except  that  included  in 
being  excluded.  The  whole  secret 
leaving  a moderate  space  for  the  air  a 
the  vessel,  unpossessed  by  the  liquor, 
liquor  is  once  fairly  at  work  to  bun; 
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close,  and  thus  suffer  it  to  finish  the  fermenta- 
tion, without  opening  or  giving  it  any  more  vent 
than  that  afforded  it  by  a proper  valve  placed  in 
the  cask  ; which,  however,  is  not  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity, when  the  empty  space,  or  rather  that 
possessed  by  the  air,  is  about  one-tenlh  of  the 
gage  ; the  aitificial  air,  generated  in  the  opera- 
tion being  then  seldom  sufficient  to  open  a strong 
valve,  or  at  most  not  to  endanger  the  cask. 

This  method  may  be  practised  to  good  advan- 
tage by  those  whose  business  is  not  very  large  ; 
but  it  requires  too  much  time  to  be  used  by  the 
laige  dealers,  who  are  in  a manner  forced  to  ad- 
mit the  free  air,  and  thus  sustain  a considerable 
loss  in  their  quantity  of  spirit,  that  the  ferment- 
ation may  be  finished  in  the  small  time  allowed 
for  that  purpose.  It  may,  however,  be  said, 
that  the  silent,  slow,  and  almost  imperceptible 
vinous  fermentation,  is  universally  the  most  per- 
fect and  advantageous. 

During  the  whole  course  of  this  operation,  the 
vessel  should  be  kept  from  all  external  cold,  or 
considerable  heat,  in  an  equal,  uniform,  and 
moderate  temperature.  In  the  winter,  a stove 
room,  such  as  is  common  in  Germany,  would  be 

c very 
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very  convenient  for  this  purpose 
being  placed  at  a proper  distance  frc 
but  at  other  seasons  no  particular 
necessary  with  us  in  England,  if  tin 
ted  for  the  business  be  but  well  de 
the  summer's  heat,  and  the  ill  eff 
bleak  northern  winds. 

The  operation  is  known  to  be  per 
the  hissing,  or  small  bubbling  nois 
longer  heard,  upon  applying  the  ea 
sel ; and  also  by  the  liquor  itself  app 
•to  the  eye,  and  having  a pungent  s 
the  tongue.  And  that  it  may  fully 
properties,  and  be  well  fitted  to  yiel< 
perfectly  vinous  spirit  by  distillatio 
be  suffered  to  stand  at  rest  in  a some 
place,  if  practicable,  than  that  in  v 
fermented  ; till  it  has  thoroughly  de 
cleansed  itself  of  the  gross  lee,  and  I 
fectly  transparent,  vinous  and  i’ragra 
state  it  should  be  committed  to  the  s 
spirit  obtained  will  not  only  exceed 
ed  in  the  common  way  in  quantity, 
fragrance,  pungency,  and  vinosity. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  Distillation  in  general. 

HAVING  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  laid 
down  the  best  methods  of  brewing  and  ferment- 
ation, we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  method  of 
distillation. 

And  in  order  to  lead  our  readers  methodically 
through  the  path  which  lies  before  them,  we 
shall  begin  with  explaining  the  principles  of 
distillation  ; or,  the  method  of  extracting  the 
spirituous  parts  of  bodies. 

To  extract  the  spirits  is  to  cause  such  an  ac- 
tion by  heat,  as  to  cause  them  to  ascend  in  va- 
pour from  the  bodies  which  detain  them. 

If  this  heat  be  natural  to  bodies,  so  that  the 
separation  be  made  without  any  adveutitious 
means,  it  is  called  fermentation,  which  we  have 
already  explained. 

If  it  be  produced  by  fire,  or  other  heating 
power,  in  which  the  alembic  is  placed,  it  is  cal- 
* c 2 led 
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led  digestion,  or  distillation;  diges 
heat  only  prepares  the  materials  foi 
tion  of  their  spirits ; and  distillatjor 
action  is  of  sufficient  efficacy  to  ca 
ascend  in  vapour,  and  distil. 

This  heat  is  that  which  p>uts  lh< 
parts  of  a body,  whatever  it  ¥e,  i 
divides  them,  and  causes  a passage 
rits  inclosed  herein,  by  disengaging 
the  phlegm,  and  the  earthy  partick 
they  are  inclosed. 

Distillation  considered  in  this  ligl 
worthy  the  attention  and  couutena 
jearned.  This  ait  is  of  infinite  exi 
ever  the  whole  earth  produces,  flo' 
seeds,  spices,  aromatic  and  vulner 
odoriferous  drugs,  See.  are  its  objects 
under  its  cognizance  ; but  we  genera 
it  to  liquids  of  taste  and  smell ; and  tc 
and  spirituous  waters  of  aromatic  am 
plants.  With  legard  to  its  ut  hty 
omit  saying  anything  here,  as  we 
give  sufficient  proofs  of  it  in  the  seq 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  particular  Distillation. 

DISTILLATION  is  generally  divided  into 
three  kinds;  the  first  is  called  distillation  per 
ascensum,  which  is,  when  the  fire,  or  other  heat 
applied  to  the  alembic, containing  the  materials 
causes  the  spirit  to  ascend.  This  is  the  most 
common,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  kind  used 
by  distillers. 

The  second  is  called  distillation  per  desceusum ; 
which  is,  when  the  fire  being  placed  upon  the 
vessel  precipitates,  or  causes  the  spirit  to  descend. 
This  kind  is  hardly  ever  used  by  distillers,  but 
to  obtain  the  essence  or  oil  of  cloves. 

The  third  is  termed  distillation  per  latus,  or 
oblique  distillation;  but  this  being  used  only  by 
the  chemists,  we  shall  say  nothing  farther  of  it 
here. 

With  regard  to  the  different  methods  of  dis- 
tillation, occasioned  by  the  different  vessels, or 
materials  made  use  of  to  excite  heat,  improperly 
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called  distillation  ; they  are  of  varioi 
shall  be  explained  as  they  occur  in 

There  are  various  hinds  ofdistilla 
■which  arise  from  the  different  cons 
alembics;  such  are  the  distillation 
jnon  alembic,  with  a refrigerator 
alembic,  the  serpentine  alembic,  anc 
others  are  produced  from  the  heat  i 
the  alembic;  such  as  the  distillation 
Marice,  the  vapour,  the  sand,  the  di 
lime  baths'. 

These  different  methods  of  distilli 
explain  in  enumerating  the  operatu 
they  are  most  proper;  and  proceet 
the  different  forms  of  alembics  am 
sti  actions. 

CHAP.  V. 

• Of  Alembics,  mid  tht  ir  different  Coi 

THE  Alembic  is  a vessel  usually 
tinned,  which  serves  for,  and  is  esse 
operations  in  the  distillery. 
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There  arc  several  sorts  of  alembics,  all  diffe- 
rent, either  with  regard  to  matter  or  form.  As, 
the  common  alembic,  with  a refrigeratory,  the 
earthen  and  the  glass  alembic,  the  Balneum 
Maries,  and  the  vapour-bath  alembic. 

Every  one  of  these  being  of  a different  con- 
struction, are  also  used  in  different  operations. 

The  common  alembic  consists  principally  of 
two  parts,  the  lower  part  called  the  body,  and 
the  upper  termed  the  head. 

The  body  consists  of  two  pieces,  the  lower 
called  the  cucurbit,  and  the  upper  the  crown. 
The  cucurbit,  or  lower  part  of  the  body,  is  a 
kind  of  receptacle  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
tire  alembic,  in  which  the  bodies  to  be  distilled 
are  placed. 

The  crown,  or  upper  part  of  the  body,  is  also 
another  part  of  the  alembic  ; and  is  that  part  of 
the  body  to  which  the  head  is  immediately  luted. 
But  an  idea  of  these  several  alembics  ivill  be 
much  better  attained  from  the  following  figures, 
which  represent  them  much  stronger  to  the  ima- 
gination than  is  possible  to  be  done  by  words. 
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Fig.  I.  Is  a common  alembic,  a 
before  it  is  placed  in  a furna re,  w ! 
bottom,  b the  crown,  c the  head. 

Fig.  2.  Is  the  body  without  the 
rim  or  top  of  the  crown  w here  the  1 

Fig.  3.  The  hea.d  ; a the  rim  wl 
be  luted  to  the  body  ; b the  nose,  c 
is  Juted  into  the  worm. 

Fig.  4.  The  worm, as  it  appears 
the  tub,  in  which  it  is  fixed  when 
end  into  which  the  still  head  is  in; 
which  conveys  the  liquor  into  the 

Fig.  5.  Two  stills  at  work  in  o 
tory  ; a,  b the  two  still  heads,  c,  d t 
closed  in  the  brick-work,  e,  t the  tw 
f,  /the  two  ash-holcs  ; g,  a comn 
h,  a spout  receiver,  called  by  che 
rating-glass,  used  in  the  distillatiot 
order  to  extract  their  essential  oil 
di awing  the  water  out  of  the  refri 

I 

Fig. 6.  A small  still  with  a refrig* 
body,  b the  head,  c the  refrigerate 
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wafer,  d th  receiver,  luted  to  the  bee  of  the 
alembic. 

Fig.  7.  A glass  alembic  to  be  used  as  a Bal- 
neum Maria ; a the  body,  b the  head,  c the 
bee,  which  is  to  be  luted  to  the  receiver,  d a 
trivet  on  which  it  is  standing  in  the  water. 

Fig.  8.  A proper  receiver  for  the  glass  alem- 
bic, called  by  chemists  a bolt  head,  or  ma- 
trass. 


Fig.  Q.  The  glass  alembic  placed  in  a copper 
vessel  ; a the  copper  vessel  tilled  with  water,  b 
the  body  of  the  glass  alembic,  c the  head,  d the 
receiver  luted  at  e to  the  bee  of  the  alembic. 

Fig.  10.  A cold  still  for  distilling  simple  wa- 
ters ; a the  head,  b the  bee,  or  nose, c the  te- 
ceiver,  d the  plate  on  which  herbs  are  laid. 

Fig.  11.  A vessel  for  digestion,  called  by  che- 
mists a pelican  or  circulatory  vessel ; a the  bo^ 
dy,  b the  head,  c,  c two  tubes,  luted  at  d,  d by 
which  the  liquor  returns  from  the  head  into 
the  body;  e a furnace  on  which  it  is  placed, 
/the  fire-place,  g the  ash-hole. 
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Fig.  12.  Another  receiver  used 
cessnry  to  lute  it  to  the  end  of 
order  to  prevent  the  most  volati 
being  evaporated,  and  lost. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  tlit  Occidents  that  too  often  In 
forming  the  Processes  of  Dist 

AMONG  the  accidents  whic 
happen  in  distilling,  the  least  of 
operation  to  miscarry,  and  the  ing 
lost. 

And  this  being  a subject  of  the 
portance,  we  shall  treat  it  with  al 
curacy. 

All  accidents  are  occasioned  1 
primary  cause  ; by  want  of  attent 
too  much  head,  and  fear  often  su 
become  irremediable. 

The  first  accident  which  may  h 
$re,  is  when  a distiller,  by  too 
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causes  the  ingredients  to  be  burnt  at  the  bottom 
of  the  still ; by  this  means  his  liquor  is  spoiled 
by  an  empereumatic  taste,  and  the  tin-  is  melted 
off  from  the  alembic.  An  empereuma  resem- 
bles the  smell  of  burnt  tobacco,  and  is  produced 
in  liquors  by  too  great  a degree  of  heat.  To 
illustrate  this,  distil  any  fruit,  flowers,  or  any 
aromatic  whatever : but  especially  something 
whose  smell  is  very  volatile,  draw  off  only  the 
best,  unlute  the  alctnbic,  and  what  remains  in 
the  still,  will  be  found  to  have  a very  disagree- 
able smell;  whence  it  follows,  that  if  a little 
more  had  been  drawn  off,  it  would  have  spoiled 
what  was  before  obtained. 

If  the  lire  be  too  violent,  the  extraordinary 
ebullition  of  the  contents  causes  them  to  ascend 
into  the  head:  and,  if  a glass  alembic,  they  fall 
ignited  into  the  recipient;  the  heat  breaks  it, 
the  spirits  are  dissipated,  and  often  take  fire 
from  the  heat  of  the  furnace. 

If  the  fire  be  too  strong,  the  bottom  of  the 
still  becomes  red  hot,  the  materials  inflamed,  and 
consequently  the  fire  reaches  the  recipient. 

t 

W hen  an  earthen  alembic  is  used,  the  closest 
c 6 attention 
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attention  is  requisite  to  keep  the  fire 
ing  the  materials  at  the  bottom, 
•which  is  always  of  glass,  bursts,  anc 
are  spilt,  and  often  catch  fire.  And  i 
becomes  the  more  difficult,  as  earth 
fire  much  longer  than  a common  al< 

If  the  alembic  be  not  firmly  fixe 
put  out  of  order,  falls  down,  and  un 
thus  the  liquor  is  spilt,  and  the  vap 
spirits  on  fire. 

If  all  the  joints  be  not  carefully 
spirits  at  their  first  effort  issue  tl 
least  aperture,  run  into  the  fire,  wl 
pagated  into  the  alembic  by  the  vaj 

In  distillations  where  the  phlej 
first,  its  humidity  penetrates  the 
loosens  it,  so  that  when  the  spiritu 
ascend,  they  are  exposed  to  the  sam 

Lastly,  when  the  recipient  is  uni 
daily  if  near  full,  without  the  grea 
spection  the  spirits  will  be  spilt,  a 
fire. 
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Hitherto  I have  only  given  a simple  account 
of  vvliat  daily  happens  to  distillers  ^ but  the  con- 
sequences of  these  accidents  are  infinitely  mote 
terrible  than  the  accidents  themselves  ; for  an 
artist  to  lose  his  time,  his  labour,  and  goods,  is 
no  small  matter  : but  it  follows  from  what  we 
have  premised,  that  both  his  life  and  fortune 
are  in  danger  from  these  conflagrations.  In- 
stances of  the  former  are  too  common,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  latter,  relating  to  the  danger 
to  which  the  operator  is  exposed.  They  are 
evident,  and  we  have  seen  very  lately  three  in- 
stances sufficient  to  intimidate  the  most  san- 
guine. The  spirits  catch,  the  alembic  and  re- 
cipient fly,  and  the  inflamed  vapour  becomes 
present  death  to  all  who  breathe  it. 

The  rectifiers,  who  perform  the  most  danger- 
ous operations  of  distillery,  are  particularly  ex- 
posed to  these  terrible  accidents  ; the  fineness 
of  the  spirit,  at  the  same  time  that  it  renders 
it  more  inflammable,  also  causes  the  fire  to 
ipreatl  with  the  greater  rapidity.  .And  when 
their  store-houses  are  once  on  fire,  they  are 
seldom  or  never  saved. 

m 

Possibly  I may  be  censured  for  my  concise- 
ness 
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ness  on  this  hear!  ; indeed,  the  i 
it  requires  tiie  most  particular  di 
intending  to  speak  of  the  ineth 
preventth  se  accidents,  I shall  cf 
ter  with  recommending  the  subje 
serious  reflection  ot  all  concerned 
And  it  being  hitherto  otniued,  t 
others  it  requires  the  attention  of 
shall  further  observe,  that  thes 
should  never  be  left  to  servants, 
expected  from  ignorant  persons  ? J 
them,  when  the  greatest  presence 
quisite. — Let  us  h w proceed  to 
of  preventing,  or  at  least  lessening 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Methods  of  preventing  . 

TO  have  informed  the  reader  of 
which  happen,  in  distilling,  would 
little  consequence,  without  she* 
same  time,  the  methods  of  pr-eve 
In  order,  therefore,  to  fortify  him 
terror  which  the  foregoing  chapt 
excited,  we  will  here  point  out 
for  all  the  cases  before  specified. 
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To  prevent  accidents,  two  things  especially 

must  be  known  and  adverted  to. 

* 

].  The  knowledge  of  the  fire,  which  depends 
on  the  fuel,  whether  wood  or  coal. 

2.  The  manner  of  luting  so  as  to  prevent  the 
vapours  from  escaping  through  it,  and  by  that 
means  of  setting  the  whole  on  fire. 

The  hardest  wood  generally  makes  the  quick- 
est fire,  such  as  beech,  oak,  holme,  elm,  &c.  The 
white  woods,  as  the  ash,  the  poplar,  the  willow, 
and  the  birch  make  a milder  fire.  This  holds 
good  also  of  the  coal  made  of  these  two  kinds 
of  wood  ; and,  consequently,  the  nature  of  the 
wood  or  coals  must  determine  the  fire,  and  the 
action  of  this  must  be  proportioned  to  the  effect 
intended  to  be  produced  by  it.  That  is,  the 
capacity  of  the  alembic,  the  matters  to  be  dis- 
tilled, and  their  quantity.  1 he  same  may  also 
be  said  of  pit  coal,  which  is  generally  used  in 
England. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  larger  the  alembic,  the 
more  fire  is  necessary.  What  has  not  been  di- 
gested, also,  requires  more  fire  than  that  which 

has 
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has  been  prepared  by  that  open 
require  a stronger  fire  than  How 
tion  of  simple  waters  more  than 
ous  liquors. 

The  surest  way  of  ascertaining 
degree  of  fire,  is  to  regulate  it  bv 
as  they  are  more  or  less  disposed 
spirits,  &c  and  this  4s  done  as 
operator  must  not  leave  the  aleml 
lively  listen  to  what  passes  within, 
begins  to  heat  it.  When  the  ebuh 
too  vehement,  the  fire  must  be  les 
by  taking  out  some  of  the  fuel,  t 
with  ashes  or  sand. 

It  requires  a long  experience  i 
cases,  before  a distiller  can  acqui 
tent  knowledge  in  this  important  p 
it  possible  to  determine  the  degre< 
the  quantity  of  fuel ; judgment  as 
perience,  must  -upply  this  defect. 

Every  thing  being  determined  w 
the  degree  of  fire,  we  shall  now  p 
plain  the  method  ofluting  alembi 
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13y  llie  term  luting  an  alembic,  we  mean  the 
closing  the  joints  through  which  the  spirits 
might  transpire. 

Lute  is  a composition  of  common  ashes,  well 
sifted,  and  soaked  in  water  ; clay,  and  a kind  of 
paste  made  of  meal  or  starch  are  also  used  for 
this  purpose;  which,  as  I before  observed,  is  to 
close  all  the  joints,  8cc.  in  order  to  confine  the 
spirits  from  transpiring. 

Good  luting  is  one  of  the  surest  methods  ofpre- 
venting  accidents*  .An  alembic,  w here  all  trans- 
piration is  prevented,  having  nothing  to  fear  but 
the  too  great  fierceness  of  the  fire ; and  lhatmay 
be  regulated  by  the  rules  already  laid  down. 

The  refrigerating  alembic  is  mostly  used.  The 
body  and  the  head  are  joined  to  each  other  ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  greatest  care  be  taken 
in  luting  the  juncture,  there  will  still  be  some 
imperceptible  interstice  for  transpiration;  and 
the  least  being  of  the  greatest  consequence,  a 
piece  of  strong  paper  should  be  pasted  over  the 
joint,  and  the  alembic  never  left  till  the  spit  itsbe- 
giu  to  flow  into  the  receiver,  in  order  to  apply 
fresh  paper,  if  the  former  should  contract  any 

moisture* 
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moisture.  The  master  himself'  si 
'attencf  to  this,  and  whatever  p 
have  been  previously  used,  the  ey 
stantly  upon  it. 

The  alembic,  when  vinous  «pir 
should  be  luted  with  clay,  ca 
round  the  junctures,  in  order  i 
transpiration  ; because  the  cons 
are  terrible  ; for  when  the  fire  < 
quantity,  it  is  often  irremediable 
this  earth  cracks  in  drying,  it  i 
moistened,  and  fresh  applied,  01 
pearance  of  any  occasion  for  it. 

The  retort  is  also  luted  with  cla 
retorts  are  also  usi  d,  they  are  oft 
the  same  clay,  to  prevent  their  n 
intenseness  of  the  fire. 

Lastly,  the  earthen  and  glass 
luted  with  paper  and  paste  as  ab 
thus  explained  the  great  conseq 
cumspection  with  regard  to  lutin 
gree  of  fire,  we  shall  now  proceed 
thod  of  preventing  them,  and  clos 
with  a short  observation  on  portc 
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which  is,  that  alembics  being  never  thoroughly 
secure  on  this  kind  of  furnaces,  a hook  should  be 
fastened  to  the  refrigerant  for  fixing  it  to  the  wall. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  remedies  for  Accidents , when  they  happen, 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  best  of  rules, 
and  the  strictest  observation,  it  is  impossible  en- 
tirely-to  prevent  accidents,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
of  no  less  importance  to  point  out  the  remedies 
on  those  occasions. 

The  most  essential  are,  courage  and  presence 

of  mind  ; dear  only  increasing  the  misiortune. 

, % 

J.  If  the  fire  be  too  violent  it  must  be  cover- 
ed, but  not  so  as  totally  to  prevent  its  action, 
as  by  that  means  the  process  of  the  distillation 
would  be  interrupted,  and  render  it  more  diffi- 
cult and  less  perfect. 

2.  When  the  ingredients  burn,  which  you 
will  soon  discover  by  the  smell,  the  fiie  must  be 
immediately  put  out,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
whole  charge  of  the  6til)  being  entirely  spoiled, 

which 
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which  would  otherwise  inevitably 
sequence. 

i).  If  the  spirits  should  catch 
care  is  to  unlute  immediately  tin 
stop  both  the  end  of  the  beak  an 
receiver  with  wet  cloths. 

The  fire  must  then  he  put  oi 
flame  issued  through  the  luting,  t 
be  closed  with  a wet  cloth,  wl 
with  water,  should  never  be  wan 
house. 

4.  If  the  alembic  be  of  earth, 
tents  buru  as  the  bottom,  the  fire 
ately  be  put  out,  the  alembic  ren 
ter  thrown  upon  it,  till  thedange 
fpr,  farther  security,  covered  witl 

5.  If,  after  all  your  care  in  clc 
tures  to  prevent  transpiration,  yc 
thing  amiss,  while  the  spirits  are 
ply  clay,.,  or  any  other  compos 
to  stop  the  aperture,  and  have 
cloth  ready  to  stifle  the  flame, 
should  take  fire. 
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<5.  If  the  heat  detacher  the  lute,  or  it  becomes 
moist,  immediately  apply  another,  having  al- 
ways ready  what  is  necessary  for  performing  it. 
Should  the  transpiration  be  so  violent,  that  you 
cannot  immediately  apply  a fresh  lute,  chip  a 
wet  cloth  round  the  joint,  and  keep  it  on  firm 
and  tight,  till  the  spirits  have  taken  their  course, 
blut,  if  notwithstanding  all  your  efforts,  the 
transpiration  should  increase,  so  that  you  fear 
a conflagration,  remove  the  receiver  as  soon  as 
possible  from  the  fire,  and  afterwards  your 
alembic,  if  portable  ; but  if  otherwise,  put  out 
the  fire  immediately. 

7.  The -charge  being  worked  off,  be  cautious 
in  luting  the  receiver,  that  nothing  be  spilt  on 
the  furnace,  and  iarry  it  to  some  distance  from 
it,  that  the  spirits  exhaling  may  not  take  fire. 

8.  Lastly,  observe  that  wherever  a remedy  is 
requited,  there  must  be  no  candle  used  ; for  the 
spirituous  vapours  easily  take  fire,  and  propa- 
gate the  flame  to  the  vessels  from  whence  they 
issue. 

« 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  said,  concerns  only 
the  management  of  the  alembic;  but  what  re- 
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mains  is  still  more  interesting, 
those  who  work  it,  th*t  they  in; 
quering  the  accident,  destroy  th 

On  discovering  any  of  the  al 
when  the  flame  has  not  yet  reae 
let  the  remedies  already  inentior 
either  with  regard  to  the  lute,  o 

of  the  fire. 

/ 

But  if  the  flame  has  reachec 
the  following  precautions  are  to 

The  operator  must  not  approa 
without  a wet  cloth  over  his  mot 
it  being  immediate  death  toinht 
vapour. 

In  hastening  to  stop  any  accic 
to  approach  the  side  opposite 
the  air  impels  the  flame , for,  w 
caution  you  would  be  involved  i 
not,  without  the  utmost  diftii 
yourself  from  it. 

If,  notwithstanding  this  precai 
of  the  an  should  force  ihe  flame 
quit  the  place  immediately,  and 
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tili  its  direction  be  changed,  always  taking  care 
to  have  a wet  linen  cloth  before  your  nose  and 
mouth,  and  keep  yourself  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  direction  of  the  flame ; and  also  to  have 
another  such  cloth,  in  order  to  smother  the 
flame,  and  close  the  crevice  through  which  the 
spirits  issue. 

Should  it  be  your  misfortune  to  be  covered 
with  inflamed  spirits,  wrap  yourself  in  a wet 
sheet,  which  should  be  always  ready  for  that 
purpose.  Self-presei  vation  is  of  too  great  im- 
portance that  any  of  these  precautions  should 
be  omitted  in  such  variety  of  dangers. 

If  the  fire  has  acquired  such  a head  that  it 
cannot  be  stopt,  the  receiver  must  be  broke, 
and  the  alembic,  if  portable,  thrown  down  ; but 
no  person  must  be  suffered  to  go  near  them, 
especially  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  busi- 
ness. 

In  a desperate  case,  like  that  of  a large  quan- 
tity of  rectified  spirit  taking  fire,  if  time  permit, 
the  communication  of  the  beak  of  the  alembic 
with  the  recipient,  which  is  usually  a cask,  must., 
be  cut  off,  by  closely  stopping  the  bung;  and 
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be  sure  no  candle  come  near  the  r 
ing  the  rest,  as  the  danger  would 
to  expose  one’s  self  to  the  flame 
charge,  and  the  distiller's  safety  si 
cipallj’  considered. 

I thought  it  my  duty  to  give  m; 
informations,  and  hope  that  in  tl 
distillation,  he  will  find  them  of 
tage. 


CHAP.  IX. 

On  the  Necessity  of  often  cooling  tl 
another  Means  of  preventing  . 

THE  refrigerant  is  so  essentia 
alembic,  that  for  want  of  it  sever 
dients  are  made  use  of  to  perform 
cooling  those  whose  capacity, 
lastly,  the  construction,  will  not 
having  any. 

The  refrigerant  is  usually  in  prc 
capacity  of  the  alembic;  for  whii 
ing  may  serve  as  a rule,  that  the  c 

refrigerant  should  be  to  that  of  t 
14  to  8. 
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The  necessity  of  cooling  the  head  of  the  alem- 
bic, is  self-evident  to  all  who  have  the  least 
knowledge  of  distillation,  as  it  condenses  the 
spirits,  cools  them,  and  causes  them  to  flow  into 
the  receiver,  which,  if  of  glass,  would  other- 
wise be  broken  by  the  heat ; and  consequently 
serves  to  prevent  conflagrations. 

The  alembics  of  the  Balneum  Maria,  and 
thevapour  bath,  ought  also  to  have  refrigerants, 
like  the  common  alembic,  unless  they  are  o) 
glass. 

Those  of  earth  and  glass  are  cooled,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  with  a wet  cloth,  which 
is  also  used  to  cool  the  head  of  other  kinds  ol 
alembics.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  contrive  one 
which  may  be  placed  in  a refrigerant;  such  as 
the  following. 

To  a common  small  still  apply  and  lute  a 
worm,  or  long  tin,  or  pew  ter  tube,  forming  se- 
veral circumvolutions,  of  the  same  circumfe- 
rence with  the  body;  in  order  to  give  it  some 
elevation,  place  this  worm  in  n refrigerant,  pro- 
portioned to  the  alembic.  If  the  capacity  of 
this  alembic  should  make  it  bear  too  much  on 
the  neck  of  the  matrass,  it  may  be  supported  by 
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a trevit  of  the  same  circumference 
itself:  the  extremity  of  the  worm 
beak  projecting  beyond  the  side  of 
rant,  for  conveying  the  spirits  into 

This  apparatus  will  be  attendee 
expence,  will  save  the  distiller  the  t 
ing  perpetually  cooling  the  head  of 
and  is  such  a safeguard  -against  ac< 
if  the  worm  be. well  luted,  nothing 
prehended  but  from  the  violence  o 

This  method  of  practice,  therefor 
tive  of  three  valuable  particulars: 
that  by  cooling  the -spirits  it  pres 
ceiver,  and  obviates  the  accidents 
their  heat.  The  second  is,  that  the 
-kept  in  a moderate  beat,  the  tra 
•less,  and  consequently  the  spirits 
the  operation  have  more  taste,  sin 
grancy,  than  they  would  otherwise 

Experience  demonstrates,  that  n 
jits  flow  hot  into  the  receiver,  ho’ 
tive  the  distiller  may  be  to  lute  the 
the  alembic,  there  will  be  a very  s 
poration,  which,  even  in  simple  ws 
depreciates  the  goodness  of  the  liq 
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Lastly,  the  third  is,  that  the  cooliugof  alem- 
bics is  what  principally  contributes  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  operation  ; because  the  coolness 
of  the  head  precipitates  the  phlegm,  and  in  the 
case  of  too  great  a degree  of  fire,  and  where  the 
ebullition  is  too  vehement,  if  after  taking  away 
part  of  the  fire,  or  covering  it,  the  ebullition 
should  continue,  the  head  may  be  cooled  with 
a wet  cloth,  till  the  ebullition  is  reduced. 

As  there  is  a necessity  of  cooling  the  alembic, 
so  what  we  have  said  cannot  be  too  carefully 
observed.  In  fine,  the  contrast  of  cold  and 
heat,  equally  concurring,  but  by  methods  di- 
rectly opposite,  to  the  same  process,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  distillation,  is  a phenomenon,, 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  study 
the  operations  of  nature. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Necessity  of  putting  Water  into  the 
Alembic , for  several  Distillations. 

TWO  principal  advantages  attend  putting 
water  into  the  alembic.  The  first  is,  to  prevent 
the  loss  the  distiller  would  incur  without  that 
precaution,  apd  so  prevent  any  alteration  in  the  ' 
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liquor  procured  by  distillation.  11 
illustrate  by'  an  example.  Suppos 
should  attempt  to  rectify  spirits  of 
out  putting  water  in  the  alembic,  i 
that  the  fire  will  consume  part  of 
entirely  loss,  because  the  same  qua 
rit  cannot  be  procured  from  it,  w 
had  there  been  any  thing  to  mode 
tion  of  the  fire,  which  now  preyed 

■Secondly,  If  liquors  are  inrpre 
strong  ingredients,  especially  see 
quantity  be  sufficient  to  absorb  all 
a great  quantity  of  spirit  must  be  lef 
or  the  ingredients  will  burn,  and  th< 
tract  an  empyreumatic  taste,  whicl 
detrimental  to  the  spirit,  as  it  is  inert 

Thirdly,  If  no  water  be  put  ini 
bic,  with  the  ingredients,  the  spirit 
dered  finer  by  them,  and  the  fire,  i 
tie  too  strong,  will  cause  the  ingredi 
and  the  spirits  to  contract  an  empyre 
fortune  easily  prevented  by  this  pr< 

Thus,  it  is  a safe-guard  against 
but  besides,  water  being  mixed  wit 
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dients,  they  are  at  once  prevented  from  burn_ 
ing,  and  the  spirit  not  weakened ; for  no  sooner 
are  the  ingredients  put  in  motion  by  the  fire, 
than  the  spirits  immediately  ascend,  and  the  li- 
quor loses  nothing  of  its  quality,  provided  the 
receiver  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  phlegm  be- 
gins to  ascend. 

The  water  therefore  prevents  the  waste  of  the 
spirits,  and  thus  the  distiller  loses  nothing  of 
his  goods;  wlrereas,  without  water,  the  spirits 
by  impregnating  the  materials,  their  quantity 
must  be  less.  With  regard  to  the  phlegm, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  when  it  begins 
to  ascend,  the  first  drop  being  cloudy,  and  when 
it  has  continued  dropping  for  some  time,  it  is 
perceived  by  a milky  cast  at  the  bottom  of  the 
receiver. 

Lastly,  The  distiller  is  no  loser  with  regard 
to  the  quality  of  his  liquor,  which  is  not  at  all 
weakened  thereby.  Thus  it  is  attended  with  the 
two  capital  advantages,  the  profit  of  the  distiller 
and  the  perfection  of  the  liquor.  Let  us  now 
proceed  to  the  different  manners  of  distillation. 

o 3 
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CHAP.  XI. 

. *>  . . f .»£*  » , j i » « • •/«  • { .-.f 

Of  the  ■particular  Advantages  ati 
Kind  of  Distillation. 

IN  the  third  chapter  we  mentionf 
kinds  of  distillation  ; we  shall  here 
the  particular  advantages  of  each, 
circumstances  each  is  to  be  used. 

In  order  for  distillation,  the  aler 
charged  with  materials,  and  plac 
or  substances  capable  of  producir 
effect. 

The  Method  of  distilling  icith  \ 

Refrigerant  Alembic. 

* 

This  method  of  distilling  is  the  m 
used,  being  one  of  the  most  spec 
fitable,  as  it  requires  fewer  prept 
less  time. 

To  distil  with  the  common  aleml 
of  it  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  t 
or  smell  of  any  preceding  materials  i 
The  materials  are  then  to  be  put  in 
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hie ; but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  alembic  be 
not.  above  half  full,  in  order  that  the  materials 
may  have  sufficient  room  to  move,  without 
choaking  the  neck  of  the  alembic.  The  same 
care  must  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  head,  it 
must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  dried;  for  it 
often  happens  that  some  small  quantity  of  wa- 
ter is  left  in  the  rim,  which  renders  the  first 
spirits  foul,  and,  by  endeavouring  to  separate 
it  from  the  other,  some,  and  that  the  most  vo- 
latile part  of  the  spirit,  will  be  lost. 

After  this,  the  two  parts  of  the  alembic  are  to 
be  carefully  luted  with  strong  brown  paper, 
well  pasted  on,  and  the  nose  of  the  alembic 
luted  to  the  worm  ; alter  which  the  fire  should 
be  immediately  made  under  the  still,  lest  too 
long  an  infusion  should  prejudice  the  liquor. 

\ , 

This  alembic  being  worked  on  an  open  fire, 
the  operation  is  quicker  than  any  other;  but 
the  degree  of  fire  requires  a very  close  attention  • 
as  adifferent  management  is  necessary  to  differ- 
ent materials.  The  water  of  the  refrigeratory 
must  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  and  if  the’ 
case  requites  it,  the  whole  head,  but  especially 
the  bee,  must  be  kept  cold. 
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Of  Distillation  in  Sand,  and  in  \ 
should  be  used. 

This  species  of  distillation  is 
two  different  manners.  Firat,  try 
fire  with  sand  or  ashes,  and  placin 
upon  it.  This  method  is  very  ne 
gestion,  and  for  the  perfect  rectifi 
rits.  Sand  is  absolutely  necessarj 
ingthe  action  of  the  fire,  wheD  t 
to  fear  the  matter  contained  in  t 
the  alembic  will  burn. 

The  second  method  of  sand  dis 
take  the  finest  river  sand,  and  aft 
washing  it,  put  into  the  alembic  ; 
ficient  to  cover  it  three  fingers  deej 
the  still  is  to  be  charged  with  the 
be  distilled.  This  serves  instead  o 
tain  cases,  where  the  use  of  it  wc 
the  ingredients;  as  in  the  fine spi 
impregnated  with  the  aromatic  pa 
the  sand  preventing  the  ingredier 
ing.  It  is  also  necessary  in  disti 
spirits  from  seeds. 

This  operation  being  finished, 
must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from 
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the  taste  or  smell  contained  therein,  be  not. 
communicated  to  any  other  charge  of  different 
ingredients. 

Of  distilling  in  Balneum  Maria,  and  its 
Advantages. 

This  method  of  distillation  is  of  great  use  in 

o 

several  cases.  Its  operation  is  more  perfect, 
and  is  subject  to  few,  if  any  . of  those  accidents 
attending  distiliations-on  an  open  fire. 

In  distillingsweet  sGented  waters  from  flowers, 
aromatic  plants,  and  others  of  that  kind,  where 
neither  water,  nor  spirit  ought  to  be  mixed  with 
them,  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  using 
the  Balneum  Maria;  as  by  every  other  distil- 
lation, on  an  open  fire,  the  ingredients  would 
infallibly  burn. 

If  sand  should  be  made  use  of,  the  fire  would 
melt  the  tin  from  the  alembic,  and  the  contents 
be  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  burnt. 

In  distilling  in  Balneum  Maria,  a glass  alem- 
bic is  generally  used.  This  alembic  is  to  be 
placed  in  a copper  vessel  filled  with  water.  This 
vessel  oughtat  least  to  be  of  half  the  height  ofthe 
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alembic:  at  the  bottom  of  thecopp 
be  a trivet  on  which  the  alembic  is 
that  it  may  not  touch  the  bottom  c 
because  when  the  water  begins  tc 
perses  itself  towards  the  sides,  an 
bottom  dry,  the  ingredients  would 
of  burning. 

The  use  of  the  'Balneum  Maria 
for  those  ingredients  which  requii 
but  if  a copper  alembic  be  used,  be 
sand  at  the  bottom,  that  the  distille 
not  contract  any  ill  taste  or  smell, 
is  also  adviseable  in  the  rectificat 
on  account  of  the  danger  attendii 
lion,  when  performed  on  a naket 

Were  this  method  of  distillatic 
tious  as  that  performed  on  a naked 
ought  to  be  used,  because  it  is  sub 
cidents,  and  at  the  same  time  the  s 
tilled  is  much  more  fragrant  and  [ 

In  what  cases  Glass , or  Burthen  Ale 

used ; their  Advantages  and  Dis 

In  the  chapter  relating  to  accid 
mentioned  the  earthen  alembic ; 
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add,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  used,  except  the 
maiter  to  be  distilled  have  a strong  and  bad  smell, 
and  then  seldom  above  once,  unless  it  be  for  in- 
gredients of  the  same  or  similar  qualities. 

This  alembic  being  very  difficult  to  be  ma- 
naged, we  can  only  recommend  it  in  the  case 
above-mentioned.  . 

As  a naked  fire  is  generally  applied  to  this 
alembic,  it  requires. a furnace  where  the  fire 
may  be  gradually  increased,  on  account  of  the 
accidents  to  which  it  is  liable. 

The  glass-alembic  is  more  easily  managed,  as 
it  is  generally  placed,  in  a Balneum  Maria.  Its 
principal  use  is  for  distilling  waters  from  flow- 
ers, and  making  quintessences  ; and  were  it  not 
for  the  length  of  the  operation,  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  any  other  method.  . 

This  alembic  hardly  admitting  of  a refrige- 
rant, a wet  linen  cloth  must  he  placed  on  the 
head,  and  often  changed*  > 

The  Receiver  of  this  ale mbie-must  not  be  very 
large,  because  of  the  fragility  of  the  bee  ; but 
if  it  were  ever  so  little  bent  into  a curve,  the 
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largeness  of  the  receiver  would  be 
dice;  because  then  its  whole  wei 
supported  by  its  stand. 

Advantages  of  Distillation  perfo 
Vapour  Bath. 

This  method  differs  very  little  fi 
neum  Maria,  and  is  used  nearly 
circumstances;  but  has  greatly  tf 
of  the  Balneum  Maria,  in  the  quii 
operation.  And  Lemep.y,  in  the 
his  course  of  chemistry,  affirms  its 
be  more  perfect. 

However  that  be,  its  use  is  equ 
the  Balneum  Maria-,  but  in  dist 
scented  waters,  or  flowers,  sand  m 
at  the  bottom,  that  the  liquor  inaj 
a taste  from  the  copper. 

Cases  where  Dung,  Husks  of  G rap 
art  to  be  used. 

These  substances  are  rarely  use 
digestions ; and  therefore  of  no 
distillers,  they  using  only  hot  as 
well  covered  for  that  purpose. 
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If  dung  be  used,  it  must  be  of  the  hottest 
kind,  viz.  that 'of  the  horse  or  sheep,  and  the 
quantity  proportioned  to  the  heat  intended. 
The  lime  must  be  quick ; and  if  the  heat  re- 
quired be  moderate,  lime  which  has  lain  some 
time  in  the  air,  must  be  used.  The  same  is  to 
be  observed  with  regard  to  t lie  husks ot  grapes. 
But  in  whatever  manner  these  are  used,  the 
digestions  must  be  performed  in  a close  covered 
vessel. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  Bodies  proper  for  Distillation. 

THIS  chapter  alone  might  make  a volume, 
were  we  to  make  a particular  enumeration  of  all 
its  parts;  but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  distillation  of  sim- 
ple and  compound  waters. 

If  we  acquit  ourselves  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public,  we  shall  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing treated  of  one  part  entirely  new;  and,  in- 
deed, the  only  one  that  has  been  overlooked. 

" • • > '!  1 !■  i 

The  bodies  proper  for  distillation,  are  flowers, 
fruits,  seeds,  spices,  and  aromatic  plants. 
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By  distillation  and  digeslioo,  v 
colour  and  smell  of  dowers  in  a 
and  essences. 

We  extract  from  ft uits*  at  lea; 
colour,  taste,  &c. 

From  aromatic  plants,  the  distil 
rits,  essences,  simple  and  cornpou 

From  gpices  are  procured  essenc 
language  of  the  chemists,  oils  and  p 
also  puie  spirits. 

From  seeds,  or  berries,  are  draw 
ters,  pure  spiiits.;  and  from  some 
annise,  fennel,  and  juniper,  oiL 

The  colour  of  flowers  is  extractec 

/ 

and  likewise  by  digestion  in  brand 
wine:  the  smell  is  extracted  by  dis 
simple  water  with  brandy,  or  spirit 

What  is  extracted  of  the  coloui 
by  infusion  in  water  by  a gentle  he 
gestion  in  brandy,  or  spirits  of  win< 
the  distiller’s  phrase,  tincture  of  fir 
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The  colour  of  fruits  is  extracted  in  the  same 
manner,  either  by  infusion  or  digestion:  their 
taste  is  also  procured  by  the  same  processes. 
But  let  it  be  observed,  that  tire  time  of  these 
operations  must  be  limited  ; for  otherwise  the 
fruit,  after  fermentation,  would  render  it  acid. 
The  taste  is  also  extracted  by  distillation  in  spi- 
rit of  wine. 

From  aromatic  plants,  are  extracted  by  the 
alembic,  pure  spirits,  odours,  and  simple  waters. 
But  these  require  different  methods  of  distilla- 
tion. The  first  by  water,  or  brandy  only,  the 
second  by  rectified  spirit,  which  will  give  them 
the  greatest  excellency  they  are  capable  of. 

The  plants  themselves  with  their  flowers  may 
also  be  distilled,  which  is  still  belter. 

From  spices  are  drawn  spirits,  and  oily,  cr 
spirituous  quintessences.  The  spirits  are  drawn 
by  brandy,  or  spirit  of  wine,  with  very  little  wa- 
ter: the  oils  are  distilled  per  desceusum;  and  the 
spirituous  quintessences  by  pounding  the  spices,, 
and  after  infusing  them  in  spirit  of  wine,  de- 
canting it  gently  by  inclination, 

t 
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From  sc-etU  are  extracted  simp’)' 
rits,  and  oils  ; very  few  of  the  lirst 
rits  being  what  is  generally  ex 
seeds  and  berries. 

I 

Some  distillers,  through  a notior 
distil  seeds  with  water;  but  their  h 
to  be  compared  with  those  which 
with  spirits.  When  oik  are  drawi 
the  operation  is  performed  either 
iieum  Malice,  or  the  vapour-bath. 

We  only  deliver  in  this  place, 
ments  of  each  of  these  operation 
be  further  illustrated  in  the  seque 
treat  more  particularly  of  these  su 

CHAP.  XIII. 

\ — _ 

Of  what  is  procured  by  Distil 

BY  Distillation  are  procured  sp 
simple  waters,  and  phlegm. 

Spirits  are  very  difficult  to  be  del 
sider  them  as  the  most  subtle  and  \ 
of  a body. 

All  bodies  without  exception  1 
more  or  less. 
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These  parts  are  an  ignited  substance,  and 
consequently  by  their  own  nature  disposed  to 
a violent  motion. 

These  volatile  particles  are  more  or  less  dis- 
posed to  separate  themselves,  as  the  bodies  are 
more  or  less  porous,  or  abound  with  a greater 
or  lesser  quantity  of  oil. 

By  the  term  essence,  we  understand  the  ole 
aginous  parts  of  a body.  An  essential  oil  is 
found  in  all  bodies,  being  one  of  their  consti- 
tuent principles.  1 have  observed  in  all  my 
distillations,  spirit  of  wine  excepted,  a soft 
unctuous  substance  floating  on  the  phlegm  ; and 
this  substance  is  oil,  which  we  call  essence ; and 
this  is  what  we  endeavour  to  extract. 

. ' ‘ ' . 

Simple  waters  are  those  distilled  from  plants, 

flowers,  Stc.  w ithout  the  help  of  wrater,  brandy, 
or  spirit  of  wine.  These  waters  are  common- 
ly odoriferous,  containing  the  odour  of  the  bo- 
dy from  whence  it  is  extracted,  and  even  ex- 
ceeds in  smell  the  body  itself. 

Phlegm  is  the  aqueous  particles  of  bodies; 
but  whether  an  active  or  passive  principle,  we 
shall  leave  to  the  decision  of  chemists. 

It 
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It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  a d 
well  acquainted  with  its  nature  ; m, 
ing  for  phlegm  several  whiteand  ch 
which  first  fall  into  the  receiver,  w 
begins  to  work.  These,  however,  a 
most  spirituous  particles  of  the  mi 
alembic,  and  consequently  ought  t 
ved.  Wfiat  has  given  occasion 
take,  is  some  humidity  remaining 
& c.  of  the  alembic.  And  had  it  bee 
ly  wiped,  the  first  drops  would  have 
ly  bright  with  any  during  the  whol 

The  following  remark  deserves  a 
bodies  that  have  been. digested,  tb 
cend  first:  whereas  in  charges  n' 
the  phlegm  ascends  before  the  s 
reason  of  this  is  very  plain  and  nat 

In  substanoes  previously  digestec 
of  the  fire  no  sooner  causes  the  c 
alembic  to  boil,  than  the  spirits,  bei 
volatile  parts,  detach  themselves, am 
the  head  of  the  alembic.  But  whe 
to  be  distilled  has  not  undergone  a p 
tion,  the  spirits  being  entangled  in 
are  less  disposed  to  ascend,  till  the  p 
separates.,  and  gives  them  room  to  fl 
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The  phlegm  being  aqueous  rises  first:  this  is 
more  particularly  observable  in  spices.  I am, 
however,  inclined  to  believe,  that  were  the  ope- 
ration performed  in  an  alembic,  whose  head  was 
at  a greater  distance  from  the  surface  of  the 
charge,  they  would  not  ascend  high  enough  to 
come  over  the  helm,  but  fall  back  again  by  their 
own  gravity,  and  by  that  means  leave  the  spi- 
rits at  liberty  to  ascend.  But  in  the  common 
refrigeratory  alembic  this  always  happens. 

If  this  observation  be  not  readily  admitted,  I 
appeal  to  experience,  which  [ desire  may  be 
the  test  of  every  thing  I shall  advance. 

Another  observation,  which  has  verified  the 
above  assertion  by  innumerable  instances,  is, 
that  in  an  extraordinary  run  of  business,  when  I 
had  not  time  sufficient  to  digest  the  substances, 
I used  to  bruise  them  in  a mortar;  but  notwith- 
standing the  trituration,  the  phlegm  first  came 
over,  and  afterwards  the  spirits.  But  I desire 
to  be  understood,  that  I speak  here  only  of  the 
volatile  parts  of  the  plants  not  drawn  with  vi- 
nous spirits,  but  contained  in  a simple  water. 

Another  remark  I must  add,  and  which  1 hope 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  curious,  as  it  has  not 

yet 
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yet  been  made  public,  though  do 
servution  has  often  occurred  toot 
that  in  mixed  charges,  coosisti 
fruits,  and  aromatic  plants,  putin 
without  a previous  digestion,  tin 
flowers  ascend  first;  and  notwit 
mixture,  they  contracted  nothin; 
or  taste  of  the  fruits  and  plants.  I 
spirits  of  the  flowers,  those  of  the 
not  in  the  least  impregnated  wit! 
taste  of  either  of  the  flowers  or  pJ 
the  last  place,  the  spirits  of  the  pi 
less  neat  than  the  former.  Shou 
strange  to  any  one,  experience 
him  of  the  truth. 

Another  observation  I have  ms 
tic  herbs,  is,  that  whether  they  a 
digested ; whether  the  spirits  or  pi 
first;  the  spiiits  contain  very  littl 
and  smell  of  the  plants  from  wher 
extracted ; and  I have  always  he 
put  to  these  spirits  a greater  or  le 
of  the  phlegm,  in  order  to  give 
had  drawn,  the  taste  of  an  aron 
the  plants  ; the  phlegm  eontainin 
quantity  of. both. 
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This  observation  I insert  as  of  great  use  to 
those  who  practice  distillation. 

As  the  term  digestion  often  occurs  in -this  es- 
say, I cannot  avoid  pointing  out  its  advantages, 
and  even  shew  the  necessity  of  using  it  in  se- 
veral circumstances. 


Substances  are  said  to  be  in  digestion,  when 
they  are  infused  in  a menstruum,  o\er  a very 
slow  fire.  This  preparation  is  often  necessary 
in  distillation  ; for  it  tends  to  open  the  bodies, 
and  thereby  free  the  spirits  from  their  confine- 
ments, whereby  they  are  better  enabled  to 
ascend,  ' 

Cold  digestions  are  the  best ; those  made  by 
fire,  or  in  hot  materials,  diminish  the  quality 
of  the  goods,  as  some  part,  as  the  most  volatile, 
will  be  lost. 

In  order  to  procure  essences,  the  bodies  must 
be  prepared  by  digestion.  It  is  even  ot  abso- 
•lute  necessity  for  extracting  the  spirits  and  es- 
sences of  spices. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  'proper  Season  for  1 

FLOWERS  of  all  kinds  mus 
their  proper  seasons.  To  begin 
Its  c(  lour  and  smell  can  only  be 
it  is  in  its  greatest  vigour,  wliic 
first  appearance,  nor  when  it  b< 
Jipril  is  the  month  in  which  it  i: 
perfection  ; the  season  being  ne 
in  March , as  to  give  the  violet 
grancy. 

The  same  must  be  observe< 
flowers.  And  let  them  be  gathe 
test  time  of  the  day ; the  odour  ai 
flower*  being  then  in  their  greatf 

The  same  observation  holds 
gard  to  fruits;  to  which  must  1 
they  are  the  finest,  and  of  the  i 
colour,  especially  those  from  wl 
are  drawn  : they  must  be  free  fr 
as  the  goods  would  by  that  mean: 
trinaented. 
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Be  tries  and  aromatics  may  be  distilled  at  any 
season,  all  that  is  necessary  being®  good  choice. 
But  in  this  distillers  are  sometimes  mistaken, 
as  may  easily ‘happen  without  a very  accurate 
knowledge.  We  shall  therefore,  in  the  sequel, 
lay  down  more  particular  directions  for  making 
a proper  choice  of  materials. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  Filtration  of  Liquors . 

FILTRATION  consists  in  passing  liquors 
through  some  porous  substance,  in  order  to  free 
them  from  those  particles  which  obscure  their 
brightness. 

* 

Nothing  is  finer  than  a liquor  newly  distilled; 
but  the  syrup  and  colouring  particles  render  it 
thick  and  opaque ; in  order,  therefore,  to  re- 
store their  brightness,  they  are  filtrated,  which 
is  done  by  passing  them  through  sand,  paper, 
cloth,  &c. 

All  the  attention  of  the  distiller  cannot,  in 
ordinary  operations,  always  preventsome  aque- 
ous particles  from  rising  with  the  spirits,  either 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  process 
positions  where  they  ascend  firs 
elusion  when  they  rise  last.  / 
unavoidable,  so  it  it  also  someth 

In  distilling  flowers,  or  aroma 
gathered,  the  phlegm  rises  first 
cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  recei 
priving  the  spirits  of  a considers 
fragrancy. 

% 

In  distilling  spices,  their  ode 
entangled,  will  remain  in  the  a 
of  the  phlegm  is  drawn  off.  Bi 
of  these  substances,  their  quintes 
the  necessity  ceases.  Butthepl 
ly  causing  a cloudiness  in  the  li 
rendered  tolerably  fine,  by  pour 
by  inclination,  without  the  troah 
the  aqueous  particles,  by  their  gr 
the  bottom.  But  to  render  it  ent 
fine,  put  some  cotton  in  afunne 
liquor  through  it,  by  which  me: 
particles  will  be  retained  in  tin 
must  however  remember  to  cov< 
funnel,  to  prevent  the  most  vola 
spirits  from  evaporating. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  Distillation  of  Malt  Spirits. 

THE  wash,  or  liquor,  being  prepared  by  brew- 
ing and  fermentation,  as  directed  in  the  first 
and  second  chapters  of  this  treatise,  the  still  is 
to  be  charged  with  it,  and  worked  off  with  a 
prettj-  brisk  fire.  But  it  should  be  observed,  that 
the  only  apparatus  used  in  this  process,  is  the 
alembic  with  a refrigeratory,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  1. 

* 

The  wash  being  of  a mucilaginous  nature,  a 
particular  management  is  necessary  to  prevent 
its  burning,  and  cause  it  to  work  kindly  in  the 
still : if  it  should  happen  to  be  burnt  in  the 
operation,  the  spirit  will  have  a most  disagree- 
able flavour,  which  can  hardly  ever  be  removed  ; 
and  therefore  to  prevent  this  ill  effect,  the  wash 
should  be  made  dilute  or  thin,  the  fire  well  re- 
gulated, and  the  whole  kept  in  a continual  agi- 
tation during  the  whole  process.  The  most  ju- 
dicious distillers  always  take  care  to  have  their 
wash  sufficiently  diluted,  and  constantly  find 
their  spirit  the  purer  for  it.  With  regard  to 
the  fire,  it  may  be  easily  kept  regular,  by  a con- 
stant attendance,  and  observing  never  to  stir  it 

e hastily. 
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hastily,  or  throw  on  fresh  fuel  ; an 
of  the  liquor  in  the  still  is  to  b< 
means  of  a paddle,  or  bar  kept  i 
till  it  just  begins  to  boil,  which  is 
luting  on  the  head  ; and  after  whit 
great  danger,  but  from  the  itnpro 
ment  of  the  fire  ; this  is  the  comm 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  hit  the  exact 
doing  it  either  too  late,  or  too  soor 
with  great  inconvenience,  so  that 
discovered  other  methods  ; some  p 
bodies  into  the  still  with  the  w ash  ; 
some  proper  matter  at  the  bottom 
the  still,  which  are  the  places  w 
acts  with  the  greatest  force. 

The  use  of  the  paddle  would,  1 
sw.er  better  than  either  of  these  me 
it  be  continued  during  the  whole 
is  working';  and  this  may  be  done 
towing  method  ; let  a short  tube  of 
per  be  soldered  in  the  centre  of  thest 
let  a close  bar  be  placed  below  in  lh< 
with  a hole  in  the  middle,  correspoi 
at  the  top  ; through  both  these,  let 
be  carried  down  in  the  still,  and  lei 
be  passed  through  this  with  wooden 
end  ; this  rod  may  be  continually 
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v. inch  at  the  still-brad,  and  the  sweeps  will  con- 
ti Dually  keep  the  bottom  and  sides  scraped  clean, 
the  interstices  of  the  tube  being  all  the  time 
well  crammed  with  tow,  to  prevent  any  evapo- 
ration of  the  spirit. 

The  same  effect  may,  in  a great  measure,  be 
produced  by  a less  laborious  method,  namely, 
bv  placing  a parcel  of  cylindrical  sticks  length- 
ways, so  as  to  cover  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
still,  or  by  throwing  in  a loose  parcel  of  faggot 
.sticks  at  a venture  ; for  the  action  of  the  fire  be- 
low moving  the  liquor,  at  the  same  time  gives 
motion  to  the  sticks,  making  them  act  continu- 
ally like  a parcel  of  stirrers  upon  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  still,  which  might,  if  necessary, 
be  furnished  with  buttons  and  loops,  to  prevent 
them  from  starting.  Some  also  use  a parcel  of 
fine  hay  laid  upon  the  loose  sticks,  and  secured 
down  by  two  cross  poles,  laid  from  side  to  side, 
and  in  the  same  manner  fastened  down  with 
loops.  Care  is  to  be  taken  in  this  case,  not  to 
press  the  hay  against  the  sides  of  the  still ; for 
that  would  scorch  nearly  as  soon  as  the  wash 
itself;  but  the  sticks  never  will : these  are  simple 
but  effectual  contrivances,  and  in  point  ol  ele- 
gance, they  may  be  improved  at  pleasure. 

e ?.  There 
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Thereis  another  inconvenience  i 
distilling  of  malt  spirit,  which  is 
bottoms,  or  gross  mealy  foeculenc 
the  still  along  with  the  liquor,  the 
of  the  wash  going  off'  in  f -im  c 
mealy  mass  grows  by  degrees  mo 
stiff’,  so  as  to  scorch  towards  the  J 
the  operation.  The  best  method  c 
thjs,  is  to  have  a pipe  with  a st<  p-< 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  worm- 
still  ; so  that  upon  a half,  or  a qut 
may  continually  supply  a little  st 
water,  in  the  same  proportion  as  tl 
off,  by  which  means  the  danger  of 
avoided,  and  the  operation,  at  thi 

not  in  the  least  retarded. 

/ 

In  Holland , the  malt  distillers  w 
wash  thick,  with  the  whole  body7  of 
it ; yet  they  are  so  careful  in  kcepir 
clean,  and  so  regular  and  nice  in  l 
ment  of  their  fires,  that  though  the 
tifice  at  all  on  this  head,  only  to  ch 
while  it  is  hot  and  moist,  they  very 
the  misfortune  to  scorch,  except  m 
jn  the  depth  of  winter.  When  si 
dent  has  once  happened  in  a still,  i 
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tremely  careful  to  scrape,  scrub,  and  scour  off 
the  remains  of  the  burnt  matter,  otherwise  they 
find  the  same  accident  very  liable  to  happen 
again  in  the  same  place.  But  beyond  all  the 
other  methods  in  use  on  this  occasion,  would 
be  the  working  the  stills  not  by  a dry  heat, 
brut  in  a Batrictim  Maria,  which  might  possi- 
bly be  so  contrived  by  the  bason  being  large, 
and  capable  of  working  a great  many  stills  at 
once,  as  to  be  extremely  worth  the  proprietor’s 
while  in  all  respects. 

4t 

Another  requisite  to  be  observed  is,  that  the 
water  in  the  worm- tub  be  kept  cool;  this  may 
be  effected,  by  placing  in  the  middle  of  the  tub 
a wooden  pipe  or  gutter,  about  three  inches 
square  within,  reaching  from  the  top  almost  to 
the  bottom  ; by  this  contrivance  cold  water 
may,  as  often  as  necessary,  be  conveyed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  worm-tub,  and  the  hot  water  at 
the  top  forced  either  over  the  sides  of  the  tub, 
or,  which  is  better,  through  a leaden  pipe  of 
moderate  size,  called  a waste-pipe,  soldered  in- 
to the  top  of  the  tub,  and  extended  to  the  gut- 
ter formed  to  carry  away  the  water. 


u . 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Distillation  of  Molar 

THE  spirk  distilled  From  mola 
is  very  clean  or  pure.  It  is  ma 
in  on  treacle  dissolved  in  water,  a 
xn  the  same  manner  as  the  was! 
uion  malt  spirit. 

But  if  some  particular  art  is  n 
tilliug  this  spirit,  it  will  not  prov 
malt  spirit,  but  more  flat  and  les 
acid,  though  otherwise  much  cie 
its  essential  oil  is  of  a less  ofi't 
Therefore,,  if  good  fresh  wine  le< 
in  tartar,  be  added  and  duly  fc 
the  molasses,  the  spirit  will  at 
greater  vinusity  and  briskness, 
much  nearer  to  the  nature  of  fo 

here  the  molassses-spirit  is  1 
common  proof  strength,  if  it  be 
have  a sullicieut  viposity,  it  will  1 
to  add  some  good  dulcified  spirit  i: 
the  spirit  be  clean  worked,  it  may 
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tion  only,  be  made  to  pass  on  ordinary  judgr» 
for  French  brandy. 

Great  quantities  of  this  spirit  are  used  in 
adulterating  foreign  brandy,  rum,  and  nrrae. 
Much  of  it  is  also  used  alone,  in  making  cherry- 
brandy,  and  other  drams  by  infusion  ; in  all 
which  many,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  prefer 
it  to  foreign  brandies. 

Molasses,  like  other  spirits,  is  entirely  colour- 
less, when  first  extracted ; but  distillers  always 
give  it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  colour  of  fo-  ' 
reign  spirits  ; the  methods  of  performing  which*, 
we  shall  explain  in  a subsequent  clrapter. 

'CHAP.  xvnr. 

w 

Of  the  Nature  of  Brandies , and  Method  of  dis- 
til ling  them  in  France. 

THE  general  method  of  distilling’ brandies 
in  France  need  not  be  formally  described,  as  it 
differs  in  nothing  from  that  commonly  prac- 
tised here  in  working  from  wash  or  molasses; 
nor  are  they  in  the  least  more  cleanly,  or  exact 
ia  the  operation. 

E 4 


They 
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They  only  observe  more  } 
throw  a lit  tie  of  the  natural  Jc-e 
along  with  the  wine,  as  finding  t 
spirit  the  fla  our,  for  which  it  is 
mired  abroad. 

But  though  brandy  is  extract 
experience  tells  us,  that  there  is 
encc  in  grapes  from  which  the  > 
Every  soil,  every  climate,  everv  k 
varies  with  regard  to  the  quantit 
of  spirits  extracted  from  them.  T 
grapes  which  are  only  fit  for  eatii 
drying ; as  those  of  Damascus, 
'ccnce,  and  Avignon  ; but  not  fit  tc 

Some  wines  very  proper  for  disti 
much  less  so.  The  wines  of  L 
Piovencc  afford  a great  deal  ot  b 
tiilation,  when  the  operation  is 
full  strength  : the  Orleans  wines, 
Blois  afford  yet  more  ; but  the 
of  the  territories  of  Cogniac  at 
which  are,  however,  in  the  nurube 
least  drank  in  France.  W hereas 
gundy  and  of  Champaign,  theu 
fine  flavour,  are  improper,  becat 
but  very  little  in  distillation. 
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It  must  also  be  farther  observed,  that  all  the 
wines  for  distillation,  as  those  of  Spain , the 
Canaries,  of  Alicant,  of  Cyprus,  of  St,  Peres, 
of  Toquet,of  Grave,  of  Hungary , and  others 
of  the  same  kind,  yield  very  little  brandy  by 
distillation  ; and  consequently  would  cost  the 
distiller  considerably  more  than  he  could  seil 
it  for.  What  is  drawn  from  them  is  indeed 
very  good,  always  retaining  the  saccharine 
quality,  and  rich  flavour  of  the  wine  from 
whence  it  is  drawn  ; but  as  it  grows  old,  this 
flavour  often  grows  aromatic,  and  is  not  agree- 
able to  all  palates. 

Hence  we  see,  that  brandies  always  differ, 
according  as  they  are  extracted  from  different 
species  of  grapes.  Nor  would  there  be  so  great 
a similarity  as  there  is  between  the  different 
kinds  of  French  brandies,  were  the  strongest 
wines  used  for  this  purpose  : But  this  is  rarely 
the  case,  the  weakest  and  lowest  flavoured 
wines  only  are  distilled  for  their  spirit,  or  such 
as  prove  absolutely  unfit  for  any  other  use. 

A large  quantity  of  brandies  is  distilled  in 
France,  during  the  time  of  the  vintage  : for  all 
those  poor  grapes  that  prove  unfit  for  wine,  are 
usually  first  gathered,  pressed,  their  juice  fer- 
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mooted,  and  directly  distilled.  1 
hands  of  their  poor  wines  at  one 
their  ca.>k3  empty  for  the  recepti 
It  is  a general  rule  with  them  not 
Mine  that  will  fetch  any  price  as 
this  state,  the  profits  upon  them  art 
or  than  when  reduced  id  brandies, 
stock  of  small  wines,  with  whicl 
most  overrun  in  France,  suffieien 
lor  their  making  sucli  vast  quant 
Jiy.iii  France , more  than. other  col 
he  in  warmer  climates,  and  are 
adapted  to  the  production  ofgrap 

Nor  is  this  the  only  fund  of  th 
for  all  the  wine  that  turns  eager 
tfemned  toMhe  still;  and,  inshort, 
can  neither  export,  nor  consume  at 
amounts  to  a large  quant it\’ ; since 
wine,  laid  in  for  their  family  provisi 
as  not  to  keep  during  the  time  in 

Hence,  many  of  our  English 
proper  management,  are  convertil 
dies,  that  shall  hardly  be  distingui; 
foreign,  in  many  respects,  provided 
be  neatly  performed.  And,  in  pa 
far  a cyder  spirit,  and  a crab  spir 
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from  the  first  extraction,  be  m ide  to  resemble 
the  fine  and  thin  brandies  of  France , we  would 
recommend  to  those  distillers,  whose  skill  and 
curiosity  prompts  them  to  undertakings  con- 
demned by  those  who  only  work  mechanically, 
and  scorn  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  tract, 
though  they  have  the  fairest  prospect  of  acquir- 
ing profit  to  themselves,  and  a lasting  emolu- 
ment to  their  country. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  Distillation  cf  Rum. 

RC  M differs  from  what  we  simply  call  sugar 
spirit,  as  it  contains  more  ofthe  natural  flavour, 
or  essential  oil,  of  the  sugar  cane  : a great  deal 
of  raw  juice,  and  even  parts  of  the  cane  itself 
being  often  fermented  in  the  liquor,  or  solution, 
of  which  the  ru^n  is  prepared. 

# ^ m 

Hence  we  see  from  whence  rum  derives  its.- 
■flavour;  namely,  from  the  cane  itself.  Some, 
indeed,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  unctuous  or 
oily  flavour  of  the  rum  proceeds  from  the  large 
quantity  of  fat  used  in  boiling  the  sugar.  This  ' 
fat,  indeed,  if  coarse,  will  give  a stinking  fla- 
vour to  the  spirit  in  our  distillations  of  the  sugar 
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liquor,  or  wash,  from  our  refining  si 
but  tliis  is  nothing  like  the  flavour 
which,  as  we  have  already  observed 
of  the  natural  flavour  of  the  cane. 

Great  quantities  of  ruin  are  made 
Barbudaes,  Antigua , and  other  6 
The  method  of  making  it  is  this: 

When  a sufficient  stock  of  the  mi 
together,  they  add  water  to  them, 
them  in  the  common  method,  tho 
mentation  is  always  carried  on  vt 
first;  because  at  the  beginning  of 
for  making  rum  in  the  islands,  the; 
or  some  other  ferment  to  make  i 
after  this,  they,  by  degrees,  procur 
quantity  of  the  ferment,  which 
head  to  the  liquor  in  the  operation 
they  are  able  afterwards  to  ferraen 
their  rum  with  a great  deal  of  exp 
in  very  large  quantities. 

i '■  ■ £ 

When  the  wash  is  fully  fermentei 
degree  of  acidity,  the  distillation  is 
the  common  way,  and  the  spirit 
proof ; tkough  sometimes  it  is  r< 
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much  greater  degree  of  strength,  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  alcohol,  or  spirit  of  wine; 
and  it  is  then  called  double  distilled  rum. 

It  would  he  easy  to  rectify  the  spirit,  and 
bring  it  to  a much  greater  degree  of  purity  than 
we  usually  find  it  to  be  of;  lor  it  brings  over  in 
the  distillation  a large  quantity  of  the  oil;  and 
this  is  often  so  disagreeable,  that  the  rum  must 
be  suffered  to  lie  by  a long  time  to  mellow  be- 
fore it  can  be  used  : whereas,  if  well  rectified, 
its  flavour  would  be  much  less,  and  conse- 
qucntly  much  more  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

The  best  state  to  lteep  rum,  both  for  exporta- 
tion, and  oilier  uses  is  doubtless  that  of  alcohol, 
or  rectified  spirits.  In  this  manner,  it -would  be 
contained  in  half  the  bulk  it  usually  is,  and 
might  be  let  down  to  the  common  proof  strength 
with  water  when  necessary':  for  the  cotnmou 
■use  of  making  punch,  it  would  likewise  serve 
much  better  in  the  state  ofWilcohol ; as  the  taste 
would  be  cleaner,  and  the  strength  might  al- 
ways be  regulated  to  a much  greater  degree  of 
exactness  than  in  the  ordinary  way. 

If  the  business  of  rectifying  rum  was  more 

nicely 
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nicely  managed,  it  seem*  a ver 
scheme  to  thiow  out  ->o  much  ol 
reduce  it  to  the  fine  light 'State  of 
but  lightly  impregnated  with  th< 
state  it  would  nearly  resemble  ai  r; 
proved  by  mixing  a very  small  q 
with  a tasteless  spirit;  for  it  then 
near  resemblance  to  arrac  in  flaw. 

CHAP.  XX. 

* 

Of  Sugar- Spirit. 

WE  mean  by  a sugar-spirit,  tl 

i • _ 

from  the  washings, seu minings,  drc 
of  a sugar-baker’s  te  fining-house. 

These  recremenlitious,  ordrossj 
sugar,  are  to  be  diluted  with  watt 
in  the  same  manner  as  molasses  c 
then  distilled  in  the  common  metl 
the  operation  be  carefully  perforn 
spirit  well  rectified,  it  may  be  mi 
reign  brandies,  and  even  arrac  in 
portion,  to  great  advantage  ; for  t! 
be  found  superior  to  that  ex  trade 
cle,  and  consequently  more  prop' 
uses. 
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C H A P.  XXI. 

Of  Raisin-Spirits. 

BY  raisin-spirits,  we  understand  that  ex- 
tracted from  raisins,  after  a proper  fermentation.. 

i 

In  order  to  extract  this  spirit,  the  raisins  must' 
he  infused  in  a proper  quantity  of  water,  anti, 
ferine  ted  in  the  manner  described  in  the  chap- 
ter on  fermentation.  When  the  fermentation  is 
completed,  the  whole  is  to  be  thrown  into  the 
still,  and  the  spirit  extracted  by  a strong  fire. 

The  reason  why  we  here  direct  a strong  fire, 
is,  because  by  that  means  a* greater  quantity  of 
the  essential  oil  will  come  over  the  helm  with, 
the  spirit,  which  will  render  it  much  fitter  for 
the  distiller’s  purpose;  for  this  spirit  is  general- 
ly used  to  mix  with. common  malt  goods:  and 
it  is  surprising  how  far  it  will  go  in  this  respect, 
ten  gallons  of  it  being  often  sufficient  to  give  a 
determining  flavour,  and  agreeable  vinosity  to 
a whole  piece  of  malt  spirits. 

It  is  therefore  well  worth  the  distiller’s  while 
to  endeavour  at  improving  the  common  method 
of  extracting  spirits  from  raisins;  and  perhaps 
the  following  hint  may  merit  attention  : 

/ When 
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When  the  fermentation  is  co 
the  still  charged  with  fermented 
fore  directed,  let  the  whole  be  dr 
as  brisk  a fire  as  possible;  but  i 
cask  or  can,  generally  used  by 
distillers  for  a leceiver,  let  a larg 
by  chemists,  a separating-glass,  L . 
the  nose  of  the  worm,  and  a con 
applied  to  the  spout  of  the  sepa 
by  this  means  the  essential  oil  u 
the  top  of  the  spirit,  or  rather  lov 
separating-glass,  and  may  be  eas 
at  the  end  of  the  operation. 

The  use  of  this  limpid  essentia 
known  to  distillers;  for  in  this  resi 
flavour,  and  consequently  may  b 
greatest  advantage  in  giving  thatd 
taste,  and  true  vinosity,  to  the  c 
spirits. 

After  the  oil  is  separated  from 
the  liquor  may  be  rectified  in  Bal 
into  a pure  and  almost  tasteless spiri 
fore  well  adapted  to  make  the  fine 
cordials,  or  to  imitate,  or  mix  wit 
French  brandies,  arnica,  &c. 
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In  the  same  manner  a spirit  may  be  obtained 
from  cyder,  lint  as  its  particular  flavour  is  not 
so  desirable  as  that  obtained  from  raisins,  it 
should  be  distilled  in  a more  gentle  manner,  and 
carefully  rectified  in  the  manner  we  shall  shew 
in  the  chapter  on  rectification  ; by  which  means 
.a  very  pure,  and  almost  insipid  spirit  will  be  ob- 
tained, which  may  be  used  to  very  great  advan- 
tage in  imitating  the  best  brandies  of  France , 
or  in  making  the  finest  compound  waters  or 
cordials. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  Arracs. 

WHAT  is  properly  meant  by  the  term  arracs, 
are  spirits  extracted  from  the  fermented  juice  of 
ceitain  trees  common  in  the  East  Indies,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  cocoa,  palm-tree.  The 
whole  process  of  making  arrac,  is  performed  in 
the  following  manner; 

In  order  to  procure  the  vegetablejuice  for  this 
operation,  the  person  provides  himself  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  small  earthen  pots,  with 
bellies  and  necks,  resembling  our  common  glass 
bottles;  a number  of  these  he  fastens  to  his  gir- 
dle, or  to  a belt  across  his  shoulders,  and  climbs 
up  the  tall  trunk  of  the  cocoa-tree;  having 

reached 
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reached  the  boughs  of  the  tree,  1 
a knife  certain  small  buds,  or  but 
immediate!)'  to  the  wound  one  of 
fastens  it  with  a string  to  the  boug 
ner  he  proceeds,  till  he  has  fixed  i 
ber  of  bottles,  which  seive  as  r< 
juice  distilling  from  the  wounds, 
is  generally  performed  in  the  evei 
quantity  of  juice  flowing  fiom 
night  tlian  rn  theday  The  bottles 
ing  taken  off.  and  the  liquor  empi 
per  vessel,  where  it  spontaneous!) 
soon  as  the  fermentation  is  compli 
is  thrown  into  the  still,  and  dra 
low  wine;  but  S9  very  poor  and  di 
are  obliged  to  rectify  it  in  a noth 
weak  kind  of  proof  spirit,  we  ge 
for  though  it  appears  bubble-proof 
tains  more  than  a sixth,  trad  som 
eighth  of  alcohol.  All  t he  rest 
than  an  acidulated  water,  which 
plied  from  any  common  spring, 
pears  bubble-proof,  when  in  reali 
what  we  mean  by. proof,  is  not  3 
tery,  as  at  first  sight  it  appears 
kind  of  proof  is  entirely  owing  to 
city  of  the  parts  of  the  liquor,  or  t 
property  of  the  oil  incur porattd  , 
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wc  'shall  abundantly  shew  in  a subsequent 
chapter. 

From  this  account  of  arrac,  it  should  seem  no 
very  difficult  matter  to  imitate  it  here.  And,  per- 
haps, the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  procuring  a [Hire 
anti  insipid  spirit;  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  attempt 
it  with  our  common  mult  spirit . With  regard  to 
the  flavour  of  the  arrac,  it  may  be  effectually 
imitated  by  some  essential  oils  easily  procurable. 

Hence  we  see  of  what  prodigious  advantage 
a puie  and  insipid  spirit  would  be  of  to  distil- 
lers, and  consequently  the  great  encouragement 
there  is  to  attempt  the  discovery.  Perhaps  a spi- 
rit of  this  kind  may  be  extracted  from  sugar 
properly  refined.  The  hint  is  worth  prosecuting, 
and  the  writer  of  this  essay,  from  repeated  ex- 
periments, is  abundantly  convinced  that  the 
thing  is  practicable.  Hud  he  entirely  succeeded, 
he  would  readily  have  communicated  the  whole 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country  ; but  is  now  oblig- 
ed to  defer,  to  some  future  opportunity,  the  re- 
sult of  his  enquiries.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
would  recomme-ud  the  prosecution  of  “This  hint 
to  those' distillers  who  endeavour  to  improve  their 
art,  and  to  advance  it  nearer  to  perfection, 

Siucearracisaspiiit  extracted  from  the  juice 

of 
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of  the  cocoa-tree,  it  may  perhaps 
quiring  how  nearly  it  may  be  iini 
men  ting  and  distilling  the  juices  ol 
sycamore  trees.  We  should  by  t 
tain  an  English  arrac  ; and,  per 
eqt  al  in  flavour  to  that  imported  ! 

When  the  cask,  in  which  the  a 
ed,  happens  to  be  decayed,  or  the 
any  nails,  or  other  iron,  it  dissol 
and  at  the  same  time  extracts  the 
of  the  oak,  by  which  means  the  v 
the  cask  accjuires  an  inky  colour, 
whiten  and  clarify  arrac,  which  ! 
this  colour,  a large  quantity  of  ne 
milk  must  be’ put  into  the  cask, 
beat  together,  as  vintners  do  tc 
brown  wines;  bv  this  means  tilt 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  milk,  anc 
the  bottom,  so  that  the  greatest  | 
rac  may  be  drawn  oft' fine,  aud 
procured  in  the  same  condition 
tinted  through  a conical  flannel 

CHAP.  XXIII 

Of  Rectification. 

THERE  are  several  methods 
this  operation  j though  some,  am 
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in  general  practised  by  our  distillers, hardly  de- 
serve the  name;  because,  instead  of  rectifying, 
that  is,  freeing  the  spirit  from  its  essential  oil 
and  phlegm,  they  alter  the  natural  flavour  of 
the  spirit  that  comes  bver  in  the  operation. 

The  principal  business  of  rectification  is  to 
separate  ■the  spirit  from  the  essential  oil  of  the 
ingredient,  uhich  is  very  apt  to  adhere  strongly 
to  the  spirit.  And  in  order  to  this,  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  first  distillation  : that  is,  the  spi- 
rit, especially  that  from  malt,  should  be  drawn 
by  a gentle  fire,  by  which  means  great  part  of 
the  essential  oil  will  be  kept  from  mixing  with 
the  spirit;  for  experience  has  abundantly 
proved,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  asunder 
than  to  separate  them  when  once  mixed. 

But  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  low 
wines  without  the  spirit  being  in  some  measure 
impregnated  with  theessentialoil.it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  some  me- 
thods of  separating  the  spirit  from  the  oil,  and 
also  of  freeing  it  from  its  phlegm.  The  best 
methods  ot  doing  this  to  perfection,  are  re-dis- 
tillation and  percolation. 

In  order  tp  rectify  low  wines,  they  should  be 

put 
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put  into  a tall  body,  or  alembic,  nr 
tilled  in  Balneum  Maria,-,  by  this  r 
proportion,  both  of  the  oil  and  ph 
main  in  the  body.  But  if  the  spi 
found,  after  this  operation,  to  con 
the  essential  oil,  it  must  be  let  do 
water,  and  re-distilled  in  the  same 
ner.  And  thus  it  may  be  brought 
gree  of  purity  ; especially  if  in  they 
spirit  be  suffered  to  fall  into  a prope. 
Balneum  Maria.  But  it  must  be  r 
that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  clea 
or  proof-spirit,  than  low  wines,  bet 
is  more  intimately  mixed  with  the 
than  with  the  latter.  This  oil  may 
separated  from  proof-spirit.  Sec.  by 
already  proposed,  especially  if  it  b 
filtrated  through  paper,  thick  fh 
stone,  &c. 

But  this  method,  though  it  efft 
swers  the  intention,  is  generally  reje 
.distillers,  because  of  the  slow  ness  o 
tion  ; and  others  substituted  in  itsst 
instead  of  freeing  the  spirit  from  tl 
only  abolish  the  natural  fiavoui  ofth 
make  a more  intimate  mixture  betw< 
tides  of  the  spirit,  and  those  of  thee 
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It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  methods 
practised  by  distillers,  as  almost  every  one  pre- 
tends to  iiave  a sec  ret  nostrum  for  this  purpose. 
The  p riueipal  methods  in  use  for 'rectifying  malt 
spit  its,  are,  however,  reducible  to  three,  namely, 
by  fixed  alkaline  salts,  by  acid  spirits  mixed 
with  alkaline  salt;,  and  by  saline  bodies,  and 
flavouring  additions. 

The  method  of  rectifying  by  alkaline  salts  is 
thus  performed  : To  eveiy  piece  of  proof-spirit, 
add  fourteen  pounds  of  dry  salt  of  tartar,  fixed 
nitre,  or  calcined  tartar;  lute  on  the  bead/  and 
distil  by  a gentle  heat,  but  be  very  careful  to 
leave  out  the  faints.  By  t his  method  a large 
proportion  of  the  foetid  oil  will  be  left  in  the 
still  : arid  what  comes  over  with  the  spirit  will 
be  greatly  attenuated.  But  this  operation  is 
generally  performed  in  a very  different  manner ; 
for,  instead  of  distilling  the  spirit  in  a gentle 
and  equable  manner,  the  still  iswotked  in  its 
full  force;  by  which  means  the  oil,  which 
should  have  remained  in  toe  still,  is  driven  over, 
and  intimately  mixed  with  the  spirit ; and  con- 
sequently, the  whole  operation  frustrated,  and 
the  spirit  rendered  much  haider  to  cleanse  than 
it  was  tie  fore. 


But 
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But  even  when  the  operation  is 
cording  to  the  rule*  of  art,  it  is  f 
perfect;  f<»;  it  is  well  known,  tl 
fixed  salts  become  volatile  in  the  c 
over  the  helm,  and  h timately  u 
essential  oil  still  contained  in  t 
this  means  the  oil  becomes  rr 
united  with  the  spirits,  and  const 
harder  to  be  separated  by  repeate 
Is] or  is  this  all,  for  the  sti  1 ueitig 
fall  force,  the  hitter  oil  of  the  ma 
a kind  of  liquid  soap  in  the  still 
the  alkaline  salt,  is  brought  over 
the  faints,  and  suffered  to  inix  w 
whereby  it  is  rendered  almost  as 
ill-tasted  as  before  the  operator 
this  operation  were  performed 
perfection,  it  would  never  answer 
for  the  alkaline  salt  destroys  the  i 
spirit,  and  consequently  deprives 
its  most  valuable  properties.  On 
well  acquainted  with  this  defect  in 
and  endeavour  to  supply  it  by  a 
acids.  This  is  what  we  call  the  st 
by  alkalies  and  acids. 

The  operation  of  rectifying  by 
fixed  alkalies  and  acids,  is  thesam 
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described  ; the  spirit  is  drawn  over  from  fixed 
alkalies  as  before  ; but  in  order  to  mortify  the 
alkali  in  the  spirit,  and  restore  its  vinosity,  a pro- 
per quantity  of  some  acid  spirit  is  added.  Va- 
rious kinds  of  acids  are  used  on  this  occasion  ; 
but  principally  those  of  the  mineral  kind,  be- 
cause of  their  cheapness;  as  oil  of  vitriol,  spirit 
of  nitre,  oil  of  sulphur,  and  the  like.  YVe  would, 
however,  caution  a voung  distiller  from  beinn- 
too  busy  with  these  corrosive  acids;  the  sulphur- 
eous spirit  of  vitriol,  dulcified  spirit  of  nitre,  or 
Mr.  Boyle's  acid  spirit  of  wine  well  rectified, 
will  much  better  answer  his  purpose. 

The  third  method  of  rectification  is  that  by 
saline  bodies,  and  flavouring  ingredients.  There 
i*  no  difference  in  the  operation  between  this 
and  the  two  foregoing  methods;  fixed  alkaline 
salts,  common  salt  decrepitated  or  dried,  cal- 
cined vitriol,  sandiver,  alum,  Sec.  is  putinto  the 
still  with  the  low  wines,  and  the  spirit  drawn 
over  as  before.  When  the  quantity  is  drawn  off 
the  flavouring  ingredients  are  added  to  give  the 
spirit  the  flavour  intended.  But  as  thespiritis 
not  by  this  means  rendered  sufficiently  pure, 
the  disagreeable  flavour  of  the  spirit  generally 
overpowers  that  of  the  ingredients,  whereby  the 
whole  intention  is  either  destroyed,  or  a com- 
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pound  flavour  produced,  \ery  d if 
that  intended. 

Some  distillers,  instead  of  alkali 
quick  lime  in  rectifying  their  malt 
ingredient  cleanses  and  dephlegma 
considerably;  but  like  that  rectifiec 
line  salts,  it  requires  an  alkaline 
and  also  a nidorous  flavour.  Acid 
are  as  necessary  to  be  mixed  with 
rectified  with  quick  lime,  as  with  th 
with  an  alkaline  salt.  If  chalk,  c 
well  purified  animal  bones,  See.  w< 
stead  of  quick  lime,  the  spirit  w< 
much  less  alkaline  or  nidorous  fl: 
consequently,  the  flavouring  ingret 
be  added  ro  it  with  more  success  tha 
pected  from  a spirit  rectified  with  a] 

But,  perhaps,  if  neutral  salts  w 
stead  of  the  alkaline  ones,  the  spi 
rendered  pure,  without  contracting 
flavour;  soluble  tartar  might  be  us 
purpose,  though  the  spirit  acquires 
a little  saponaceous  flavour.  Dr.  C 
tioned  another  method  for  this  purp 
to  deprive  the  volatile  salts  of  their 
dering  them  neutral  with  spirit  < 
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afterwards  subliming  them  with  salt  of  tartar; 
the  acid  may  be  varied,  it  the  spirit  of  saK- 
should  not  be  found  so  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose as  could  be  wished  : but  fine  dry  sugar 
seems  the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  rectify- 
ing these  spirits ; as  it  readily  unites  with  the 
essential  oil,  detains  and  fixes  it,  without  im- 
parting any  urinous,  alkaline,  or  other  nauseous 
flavour  to  the  spirits  rectified  upon  it. 

Thus  have  I considered  the  principle  methods’ 
used  by  our  distillers,  in  rectifying  their  spirits; 
and  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  remarking, 
that  there  is  no  other  way  of  rectifying  to  per- 
fection, besides  what  we  first  laid  down,  namely, 
by  gentle  distillation.  But  then  it  ' must  be  re- 
membered, that  the  whole  process  must  be  of  a 
piece  : we  nie^n,  that  the  first  distillation  from 
the  wash  must  be  performed  in  a gentle  manner; 
for  otherwise  the  essential  oil  will  be  so  inti- 
mately blended  with  t lie  spirit,  as  not  to  be 
easily  separated  by  re-distillation  Another 
good  property  attending  this  method  is  its  uni- 
versality; all  kinds  of  spirits,  from  whatever 
ingredients  extracted,  require  rectification . 
and  this  is  adapted  to  all  kinds. 

* 2 CHAP* 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

Of  the  Flavouring  of  Spirt 

We  have  observed  in  tlve  preceedi 
that  the  common  method  of  recti  I 
from  alkaline  salts,  destroys  their  vi 
in  its  stead  introduces  an  urinous 
taste.  But  as  it  is  absolutely  nece 
store,  or  at  least  to.  substitute  in  its 
degree  of  vinositv,  several  method: 
proposed,  and  a multitude  of  exper 
formed,  .in  order  to  discover  this  g 
ration but.  none  has  succeeded  e 
spirit  of  nitre.;  and  accordingly 
either  strong  or  dulcified,  has  be 
most  distillers,  to  give- an  agreeable 
their  spirits. 

Several  difficulties,  however,  oc 
method  of  using  it;  the  principle  < 
its  being  apt  to  quit  the  liquor  in  a 
and  consequently  depriving  the  lie 
vinosity  it  was  iutended  to  give, 
remove  this  difficulty,  and  prevent 
from  quitting  tlve  goods,  the  dulciti 
nitre,  which  is  much  better  than 
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spirit,  should  be  prepared  by  a previous  diges- 
tion continued  for  some  time  with  ulcuhol ; the 

/ 

longer  the  digestion  is  continued  the  more  inti- 
mately will  they  be  blended,  and  the  compound 
rendered  the  milder  and  softer. 


After  a proper  digestion,  the  dulcified  spirit 
should  be  mixed  with  the  brandy,  by  which 
means  the  vinosity  w ill  be  intimately  blended 
with  the  goods,  and  disposed  not  to  fly  off  for 
a very  considerable  time. 


No  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  quantity 
of  this  mineral  acid  requisite  to  be  employed, 
because  different  proportions  of  it  are  necessary 
in  different  spirits.  It  should,  however,  be  care- 
fully adverted  to,  that  though  a small  quantity 
of  it  will  undoubtedly  give  an  agreeable  vinosity 
resembling  that  naturally  found  in  the  same  sub- 
tile spirits  drawn  from  wines,  yet  an  over  large 
dose  of  it  will  not  only  cause  a disagreeable 
flavour;  but  also  render  the  whole  design  abor- 
tive, by  discovering  the  imposition.  Those, 
therefore,  who  endeavour  to  cover  a ioul  taste 
in  goods  by  large  doses  of  dulcified  spirit  of 
nitre,  will  find  themselves  deceived. 


But  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  method  of 
y 3 imitating. 
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imitating  French  brandies  to  perfec 
essential  oil  of  wine;  this  being  tl 
that  sives  the  French  brandies  the 
must,  however,  be  remembered,  til 
use  even  this  ingredient  to  advan 
tasteless  spirit  must  be  first  procu 
i idiculous  to'expfect  that  this  esseni 
be  able  to  give  the  agreeable  fiavo 
brandies,  to  our  fulsome  malt  s[ 
loaded  with  its  own  nauseous  oil,  oi 
pregnated  with  a lixivious  taste  frou 
salts  used  in  rectification.  How  a 
spirit  may  be'obtained  has  been  a 
dered  in  some  of  the  preceding  cha| 
lherefore  remains  to  shew  the  melln 
ing  this  essential  oil  of  wine,  whic 

Take  some  cakes  of  dry  wine  lee? 
used  by  our  hatters,  dissolve  them  ir 
times  their  weight  of  water,  distil 
with  a slow  fire,  and  separate  the  c 
parating  glass : reserving  for  the 
that  only  which  comes  over  first,  th 
oil  being  coarser  and  more  lesinou 

Having  procured  this  fine  oil  of 
be  mixed  into  a quintessence  with  p 
by  which  means  it  may  be  preservec 
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fully  possessed  of  all  its  flavour  and  virtues;  but 
without  such  management,  it  will  soon  grow 
resinous  and  rancid. 

When  a fine  essential  oil  of  wine  is  thus  pro- 
cured, and  also  a pure  and  insipid  spirit,  French 
brandies  may  be  imitated  to  perfection  with  re- 
gard to  the  flavour.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered, and  carefully  adverted  to,  that  tlie 
essential  oil  be  drawn  from  the  same  sort  of  lees, 
as  the  brandy  to  be  imitated  was  procured  from; 
we  mean,  in  order  to  iuiitate  Coniac  brandy,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  distil  the  essential' oil  from 
Coniac  lees  ; and  the  sam  for  any  other  kind  of 
brandy.  For  as  different  branches  have  different 
flavours;  and  as  these  flavours  are  owing  entire- 
ly to  the  essential  oil  of  the  grape,  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  endeavour  to  imitate  the  flavour 
of  Coniac  brandy,  with  an  essential  oil  procured 
from  the  lees  of  Bourdeaux  wine. 

When  the  flavour  of  the  brandy  is  well  imi- 
tated by  a proper  dose  of  the  essential  oil,  and 
the  whole  reduced  into  one  simple  and  homo- 
geneous fluid,  other  difficulties  are  still  behind: 
the  flavour,  though  the  essential  part,  is  noj. 
however  the  only  one;  the  colour,  the  proof, 
and  the  softness  must  be  also  regarded,  before  a 

& f spirit,. 
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spirit,  that  perfectly  resembles  br; 
procured-  With  regard  to  the  proc 
easily  hit,  by  using  a spirit  rectified 
which,  after  being  intimately  mi 
essential  oil  of  w ine,  may  be  let  d 
per  standard  by  fair  water.  And 
may  in  a great  measure  be  obtainei 
and  rectifying  the  spirit  with  a ge 
what  is  wanting  of  this  criterion 
when  Hist  made,  will  be  supplied  l 
must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  lii 
gives  this  property  to  French  br 
being  at  first  like  our  spirits,  acri 
fiery.  But  with  regard  to  the  co 
cular  method  is  necessary  to  imil 
flection  : and  how  this  may  be  d 
considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  the  Methods  of  colouring 

TH  E art  of  colouring  spirits  o' 
observations  on  foreign  brandies. 
French  brandy  that  has  acquired  ; 
degree  of  softness  and  ripeness,  i 
the  same  time,  to  have-acquired 
brown  colour ; and  .hence  our  d 
endeavoured  to  imitate  this  colou 
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rits  as  are  intended  to  pass  for  French  brandy. 
And  in  order  to  this,  a great  variety  of  experi- 
ments has  been  made  on  various  substances,  in- 
order  to  discover  a direct  and  sure  method  of 
imitating. this  colour  to  perfection.  But>.in  order 
to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  know  from  whence 
the  Freneh>  brandies  themselves  acquire  their 
colour;  . for  till  we  have  made  this  discovery,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  attemptan  imitation  ; because, 
if  we  should  be  able  to  imitateexactly  the  colour, , 
which  is  indeed  no  difficult  task,  the  spirit  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  different  experiments,, 
unless  the  colour  in  both  be  produced  from  the 
same  ingredient. 

I 

This  being  undeniably  the  case,  let  us  try  if 
we  cannot  discover  this  mighty  secret ; the  in- 
gredient from  whence  the  French  brandy  ac- 
quires its  colour. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  this  colour  is 
only  found  in  such  brandies  as  have  acquired  a 
mellow  ripeness  by  age;  it  is  therefore  not givea 
it  by  the  distiller,  but  has  gained  it  by  laying, 
long  in  the  cask.-  Consequently,  the  ingredient 
from  whence  this  colour  is  extracted,  is  no  oilier: 
than  the  wood  of  the  cask,  and  the  brandy  in 
reality  is  b.cjme  a dilute  tincture  of  oak. 

The  common  experiment  used  to  prove  the 
P b genuine 


genuineness  of  French  brnndy  pro' 
opinion  is  Well  founded.  The  exper 
they  pour  intoa  glass  of  brandy  a fi 
solution  of  calcined  vitriol  of  iron  ir 
rit  of  sulphur,  or  any  other  mineral 
"’hole  turns  of  a blue  colour;  in  the 
as  we  make  ink  of  a tincture  of  gal 

Since,  therefore,  the  colour  of  Ft 
is  acquired  from  the  oak  of  the  cas 
ficulty.  to  imitate  it  to  perfection,  i 
tity  of  the  extract  of  oak,  or  the  sh; 
wood  properly  digested,  will  furn 
tincture  capable  of  giving  the  spir 
cf  colour  required.  But  it  must  be 
that  as  the  tincture  is  extracted  f 
by  brandy,  that  is  alcohol  and  wat< 
sary  to  use  both  in  extracting  the 
each  of  these  mensti  uums  dissolves  < 
of  the  wood.  Let,  therefore,  asuffk 
of  oak  shavings  be  digested  in  st 
wine;  and  also  at  the  same  time  ot 
ings  be  digested  in  water;  and  wht 
have  acquired  a strong  tincture  ft 
let  both  be  poured  oft'  from  the  si 
different  vessels,  and  both  placed 
fire  till  reduced  to  the  consistent 
In  this  condition,  let  the  two  ext 
mately  mixed  together;  which  ma 
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fectually  by  adding  a small  quantity  of  loaf 
sttgar,  in  tine' powder,  and;  well  rubbing  the 
whole  together  By  this  means  a liquid  essential 
extract  of  oak  wilt,  be  procured,  and  always 
ready  to  be  used  as  occasion  shall  require. 

There  are  other  methods  in  use  for  colouring 
brandies;  but  the  best,  besides  the  extract  of  oak 
above-mentioned,  are  common  treacle  and  burnt 
sugar.  . t 

The  treacle  gives  the  spirits  a fine  colour, 
nearly  resembling  that  of  French  brandy;'  but 
as  its  colour  is  but  dilute,  a large-quantity  must 
be  used  ; this  is  not  however  attended  with  any 
bad  consequences;  for  notwithstanding  the  spi- 
rit is  really  weakened  by  this  addition,  yet  the 
bubble  proof,  the  general  criterion  of  spirits,  is 
greatly  mended  by  the  tenacity  imparted  to  the 
liquor  by  the  treacle.  The  spirit  also  acquires 

from  this  mixture  a sweetish  or  luscious  taste, 

• 1 

and  a fulness  in  the  mouth  ; both  which  pro- 
perties render  it  very  agreeable  to  the  palate  of 
the  common  people,  who  are,  in  fact,  the  p.in- 
cipal  consumers  of  these  spirits. 

A niuch’smaller  quantity  of  burnt  sugar  than 
of  treacle  will  be  sufficient  for  colouring  the 
same  quantity  of  spii  its ; the  taste  is  also  ve.y 
different ; for,  instead  pf  the  sweetness  impart- 
ed 
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ed  by  the  treacle,  the  spirit  acquii 
burnt  sugar  an.  agreeable  bitterness 
means  recommends  itself  to  nicer  pc 
are  offended  with  a luscious  spirit. 
*ugar  is  prepared  by  dissolving  a f 
tity  of  sugar  in  a little  water,  and 
over  the  fire  till  it  acquires  a black. 

Either  of  the  above  ingredient 
burnt  sugar,  will  nearly  iusjtate 
colour  of  old  Fjtuch  brandy ; bu 
them  will  succeed,  wheu  put  to  tfr 
vitriolic  solution* 

Thus  have  I traced  the  subject  o 
from  its  origin  ; shewn  the  methoc 
made  use  of  by  distillers,  and  poinfe 
improvements  that  might  beinfrodi 
art  with  great  advantage;  and  shall  < 
part  with  recommending  the  sev 
those  distillers  who  are  desirous  t 
their  art,  and  proceeding  on  a rati 
tion,  it  being  from  such  only  that  it 
are  to  be  expected  for  where  tb 
are  constantly  carried  on  in  the 
tract,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  impro 
less  chance  should  behind  enough 
in  their  way,  which  a rational  theor 
easily  led  them  to  discover. 
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PART  II. 

CHAP.  1. 

Containing  the  Method  of  distilling  Simple 
fVaters. 

THE  instruments  chiefly  used  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  simple  waters  are  of  two  kinds,  com- 
monly called  the  hot  still,  or  alembic,  and  the 
cold  still ; the  former  is  represented  in  Fig. 
and  the  latter  in  Fig.  10. 

The  waters  drawn  by  the  cold  still  from  odo- 
riferous- plants  are  much  more  fragrant,  and 
more  fully  impregnated  with  their  virtues  than 
those  drawn  by  the  hot  still,  or  alembic;  but 
the  operation  is  much  more  slow  and  tedious 
by  the  former  than  the  latter,  so  that  very  few 
care  to  comply  with  it : and,  therefore,  a me- 
thod has  been  invented,  to  avoid  the  tediousness 
of  the  one,  and  the  inconveniences  of  the 
other.  The  method  is  this  : 

A pewter  body  is  suspended  in  the  body  of  the 
alembic,  and  the  head  of  the  still  fitted  to  the 

pewter 
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pewter  body  ; into  this  body  the  i 
be  distilled  are  put,  the  aJembie  fii 
ter,  the  still  head  luted  to  the  pewt 
the  nose  luted  to  the  topi'll!  of  the 
or  worm. 

. , i ; 

The'1  same  intention  will  be  answ< 
ting  'the  ingredients  into  a.glass  t 
placing  it  in  a bath  heat,  or  Bub 
as  we  have  before  directed,  Chap. 

By  either  of  these  means,  .the 
have  greater  heat  given  them  thar 
still;  and  yet,  by  the  interposition  < 
in  which  the  vessel  containing  the 
they  are' not  so  forcibly  acted  upon 
as  in  <the  common  way  of  the  hot  s 
all' those  things  which  require  a 
between  the  other,  that  is,  those  sii 
are  of  a texture  between  very  volati 
fixed,  are  treated  very  properly  by  t! 
but  neither  the  very  odoriferous  s 
those  whose  parts  are  very  heavy  an 
be  treated  this  way  but  to  disadvan 
: •'  ' i nod  i 

One’  of  the  greatest  advantages  t 
trivance  is,  that  waters  so  drawn 
much  cooler  than  from  the  hot  sti 
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tlfey  have  not  so  much  of  the  fire  in'  them,  a& 
the  distillers  term  it ; so  that  a hot  spicy  water, 
thus  ordered,  will  taste  as  cool  on  tire. palate 
when  just  drawn,  as  it  would,  when. drawn,  by 
the  hot  still,  after  it  had  acquired  a considera- 
ble a°re. 

O 

C II  A P.  II. 

Of  Waters  drawn  by  the  Cold  Still. 

THE  cold  still  is  much  the  best  adapted  to 
draw  ofFthe  virtues  of  simples,  which  are  valued 
for  their  fine  flavour  when  green,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  be  lost  in  drying.  For  when  we  want  to 
extract  from  plants  a spirit  so  light  and  vola- 
tile, as  not  to  subsist  in  open  air  any' longer 
than  while  the  plant  continues  in  its' growth,  it 
is  certainly  the  best  method  to  remove  the 
plant Trom  its  native  soil,  into  some  proper  in- 
strument, where,  as  it  dries,  these  volatile  parts 
can  be  collected  and  preserved.  And  such  an 
instrument  is -what  we' call  the  cold  still,  wnere 
the  drying  of  the’ plant,  or  flotVer,  is  duly  'for-' 
warded  by  a moderate  warmth,  and  all  that 
rises  is  collected  and  preserved. 

» • • i * 

As  the  method  of  performing  the  operation  by 
the  cold  still,  is  the  very  same,  whatever  plant  or 
flower  is  used,  the  following  instance  of  pro-( 

curing 
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curing  a water  from  rosemary,  ' 
dandy  sufficient  Lo  instruct  the 
tioner  in  the  manner  of  conduct!  t 
in  ail  cases  whatever. 

Take  rosemary,  fresh  gathered, 
t ion,,  with  the  morning  dew  upon 
lightly  and ■ unbruised  upon  the  pla 
of  the  still.  Cover  the  plate  will 
head)  and  apply  a glass  receiver  t 
it..  Make  a small  fire  of  charc< 
plate,  continuing  it  as  long  as  any 
over  into  the  receiver..  When  n 
comes  over,  take  off  the  still  head 
the  plant,  putting  fresh  in  its  ste 
need  as  before  ; continue  to  repe 
tion  successively,  till  a sufficient 
water  is  procured.  Let  this  distil 
kept  at  rest  in  clean  bottles,  cios< 
some  days  in  a cold  place;  by  tl 
will  become  limpid,  and  piowerf 
nated  with  the  taste  and  smell  of  t 

In  this  water  are  contained  the  li< 
consisting  of  its  own  pro  per  .parts,  v 
without  difficulty  separated  from  tl 
cleave  to  it  even  in  the  drying.  Th 
by  sticking  to  the  outside,  receiv 
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parts  of  the  plant,  which  being  elaborated  the 
day  before,  and  exhaled  in  the  night,  are  here- 
by detained,  so  that  they  concrete  together  into 
one  external  liquid,  which  is  often  viscid,  as 
appears  in  manna,  honey,  See.  This  water  also 
contains  the  fluid,  which  exhales  from  the  ves- 
sels of  the  rosemary,  and  which  principally  con- 
sists of  simple  water,  asappears  upon  long  stand- 
ing in  an  open  vessel,  when  the  taste  and  odour 
vanishing,  leave  an  insipid  water  behind.  Ano- 
ther part  of  this  water  is  that  subtile,  volatile 
substauce,  which  give  the  plant  its  peculiar 
taste  and  odour;  for  this  the  senses  discover  in 
it ; but  what  remains  after  the  process  is  finished, 
scarce  afford  any  thing  thereof.  The  same  water 
seems  also  to  contain  seeds,  or  other  little  bo- 
dies; which,  in  a certain  time,  usually  grow  in- 
to a kind  of  thin,  whitish  weed,  suspended  in  the 
middle  of  the  water;  and  daily  increasing  or 
spreading  itself,  becomes  a mucilage,  which  did 
not  appear  at  first. 

I have  kept  these  waters  undisturbed  in  sepa- 
rate well  closed  vessels,  and  observed  that  in  a 
year’s  time,  they  began  to  appear  thick,  which 
thickness  gradually  increased  every  year,  till  at 
length  the  liquor  grew  ropy  and  mucilaginous. 
Hence  w e see,  that  this  water  contains  the  ele- 
mentary 
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mentaiy  water,  and  prysidingspir 
a spirit  small  in  bulk,  but  rich  in\ 
hibiting  the  specific  smell  arid  ta 
ject.  This  water,  therefore,  in‘cx 
a vehicle  to  that  spirit,  which  cont 
subtile,  extremely  volatile,  and  tli 
parable  substance,  the  particular 
plant,  leaving  the  remainder  exl 
respect : and  hence  proceeds  the 
tues  of  these  waters,  which  piinc 
upon  their  native  spirit.  For  this 
plants,  havingabrisk  mobility,  aff< 
and  raises  the  spirits  in  case  of  th 

If  the  vessel  be  close  stopped, 
cool  place,  the  waters  drawn  b 
will  retain  their  virtues  for  a yea 
ligently  kept,  or  any  crack  shou 
the  glass,  their  extremely  volatile 
flies  off,  and  leaves  the  water  vaj 

Hence  we  learn  what  it  is  that 
bein'!  dried  in  the  summer  time: 

V~* 

water  and  spirit  we  have  been  dest 
we  also  know  me  nature  of  that  fli 
rises  from  plants  in  distillation, 
matter  properly  is  in  plants,  that 
collar  odour ; that  is,  their  pre 
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Lastly,  we  hence  learn,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  what  those  effluvia  are,  which  principally 
in  the  summer  season,  and  in.  the  open  air,  ex- 
hale from  vegetables;  tor  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  these  constant  exhalations  of  plants,  espe- 
cially in  the  day-time,  have  a near  agreement  in 
their  peculiar  nature,  with-  the  liquor  extracted 
by  the  cold  still,  though  di tiering  in  this,  that 
the  exhalation-  made  from  t he  parts  is  continu- 
ally recruited  by  the  root;  whilst  by  our  opera- 
tion, those  parts  alone  are  collected,  which  are 
driven  off  from  the  plant,  after  being  gathered, 
and  no  longer  supplied  with  fresh  nourishment1. 

: • a.  .. 

chap.  111. 

Of  the  Distilling  Simple  II  liters  by  the  Altmbit, 

THE  plants  designed  for  this  operation  are 
to  be  uathered  when  their  leaves  are  at  full 
growth,  arid  a little  before  the  ffowers  appear, 
or,  at  least,  before  the  seed  comes  on;  because 
the  virt  ue  of  the  simple  expected  in  these  vvaters 
is  often  little,  after  the  seed  or  tiuit  is  formed, 
at  which  time  plants  begin  to  languish  ; tire 
morning  is  best  to  gather  them  in,  because  the 
volatile  pnits  are  then  condensed  by  the  cold- 
ness of  the  night,  and  kept  iu  by  the  tenacity 
of  the  devy,  not  yet  exhaled  by' the  sun, 
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This  is  to  be  understood,  wher 
the  distilled  water  resides  prin 
leaves  of  plants;  as  it  does  in  m 
pennyroyal,  rue,  and  many  more 
differs  when  the  aromatic  viitue 
in  the  flowers,  as  in  roses,  lilies 
Sic.  in  which  case  we  choose  the 
whilst  they  sraell  the  sweetest,  ar 
before  they  are  quite  opened,  or 
the  morning  dew  still  hanging  o 

In  other  plants  the  seeds  are  t 
as  in  anise,  caraway,  cumin,  Sec. 
and  the  flower  are  indolent,  and 
sides  in  the  seed  alone,  where  it 
by  its  remarkable  fragrance,  and 
We  find  thatseeds  are  morefullv  [ 
virtue,  when  they  arrive  at  perfe 

We  must  not  omit  that  these 
perties  are  found  only  in  the  r< 
plants,  as  appears  in  a veils,  r 
whose  roots  smell  like  a rose, 
kind  should  be  gathered  for  tin 
pose,  at  that  time  when  they 
these  virtues : which  is  general!; 
of  the  year,  just  before  they  be, 
when  they  are  to  be  dug  up  in  a 
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If  the  virtues  here  required  be  contained  in 
the  barks  or  woods  of  vegetables,  then  these 
parts  must  be  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

The  subject  being  chosen,  let  it  be  bruised, 
or  cut,  if  there  be  occasion,  and  with  it  fill  two 
thirds  of  a still,  leaving  a third  part  of  it  emp- 
ty, without  squeezing  the  matter  close : then 
pour  as  much  rain,  or  river  water  into  the  still 
as  will  fill  it  to  the  same  height  that  is;  two 
thirds  together  with  thepfent:  frt'on  the  head, 
luting  the  juncture,  so  that  no ’vapour  nitty  pass' 
through  : and  also  lute  the  nose  of  the  still  head 
to  the  worm : Apply  a receiver  to  the  bottom 
of  the  worm,  that  no  vapour  may  fly  off  in  the 
distillation  ; but  tli3t  all  the  vapour  being  con- 
densed in  the  worm,  by  cold  water  in  the  worta- 
itub,  may  be  collected  in  the  receiver. 

Let  the  plant  remain  thus  in  the  still  to  digest 
for  twenty- four  hours,  with  a small  degree  of 
heat.  Afterw  ards  raise  the  fire,  so  as  to  make  the 
water  in  the  still  boil;  which  tnay  be  known  by 
a certain  hissing  noise  proceeding  from  tlie 
breaking  bubtdes  ol  the  boiling  m tt  r:  as  also 
by  the  pipe  ot  the  still-head,  ot  ihe  upper  end 
•of  the  woim,  becoming  too  hot  to  be  bandied; 
or  the  smoaking  of  the  water  iu  the  worm-tub 
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heated  by  the  top  of  the  worm  ; 
the  following  of  one  drop  imn 
another,  from  the  nose  of  the 
form  an  almost  continual  stream 
signs  we  know  that  the  requisite 
if  it  be  less  than  a gentle  ebullit 
of  the  simple,  here  expected,  wil 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  fire  is 
water  hastily  rises  into  the  stiU-t 
both  the  worm  and  the  distilled  1 
plant  being  also  raised,  it  blocks 
for  which  reason  it  is  no  bad  cau 
piece  of.  fine  linen  ..before  the  pi 
liCfid,  that,  iu  case  of  this  accid 
may  be  kept  from  stopping  up  l 
notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
too.  fierce,  the  plant  will  stop  up 
still-head,  and  consequently  the 
finding  no  passage  will  blow  off 
andthrowtheboiling  liquor  about 
so  as  to  do  a great  deal  of  misci 
suffocate  the  operator,  without  a | 
and  the  more  oily*tenacious,  gum 
the  subject  is,  the  greater  thedai 
this  accident;  because  the  liquc 
frothy  and  explosive, 
i , , - •* 

Ltjt  the  due  degree  of  fire  the 
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fully  observed,  and  equally  kept  up,  as  long  as 
the  water,  distilling  into  the  receiver  is  white, 
thick,  odorous,  sapid,  frothy,,  and  turbid  ; for 
this  water  must  be  carefully  kept  separate  from 
that  which  follows  it.  The  receiver,  therefore, 
should  be  often  changed,  that  the  operator  may 
be  certain  that  nothing  but  this  first  water  comes 
over;  for  there  afterwards  arises  a water  that  is 
transparent,  thin,  and  withoutthe  peculiar  taste 
and  flavour  of  the  plant,  but  generally  somewhat 
tartar  ish  and  limpid,  though  somewhat  obscured 
and  fouled  by  white  dreggy  matter  ; and  if  the 
head  of  the  still  be  of  copper,  and  not  tinned, 
the  acidity  of  this  last  water  corrodes  the  cop- 
per, so  as  tq  become  green,  nauseous, emetic,  and 
poisonous  to  those  who  use  it,  especially  to  chil- 
dren, and  persons  of  weak  constitutions. 

The  first  water  above  described,  principally 
contains  the  oil  and  presiding  spirit  of  the  plant ; 
for  the  fire,  by  boiling  the  subject,  dissolves  its 
oil,  and  reduces  it  into  small  particles,  which  are 
carried  upwards  by  the  assistance  of  the  water, 
•along  with  those  parts  of  the  plant  that  become 
•volatile  with  their  motion.  And,  if  the  vessels 
Are  exactly  close,  all  these  being  united  sogether, 
■will  be  discharged  without  loss,  and  without 
much  alteration,  into  the  jeceiver:  and  conse- 
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qucnlly,  furnish  us  with  a water 
nated  with  the  smell,  taste,  and  p: 
of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  plant* 
ed  from. 

The  water  of  the  second  ronn 
volatile  part  above  described,  ; 
any  other  virtue  than  that  of  co 

And  this  isthehest  method  of 
pie  waters,  provided  the  two  sort 
together,  for  both  of  them  wouh 
such  a mixture. 

Hence  it  plainly  appears  at  w 
the  same  degree  of  fire,  quite  c 
tnay  arise  from  a plant ; for  so  1 
water  continues  to  come  over  f r 
as  are  aromatic,  so  long  the 
warming  and  attenuating  ; but 
to  be  thin  and  peiucid,  it  is  acid 

Hence  we  may  also  learn  the  t 
for  conducting  of  distillation  : ft 
tion  be  stopped  as  soon  as  ever  t 
ceases  to  come  over,  the  preparat 
luable  and  perfect:  but  if,  throi 
increasing  that  quantity,  more  be 
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the  latter  acid  part  suffered  to  mix  with  the  first 
running,  the  whole  will  be  spoiled,  or  at  least, 
rendered  greatly  inferior  to  what  it  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

Such  is  the  general  method  cf  procuring  sim- 
ple waters,  that  shall  contain  the  volatile  virtues 
ot  the  plants  distilled;  some  rules  are,  however, 
necessary  to  render  it  applicable  to  all  sorts  of 
plants;  these  rules  are  the  following: 

1 . Let  the  aromatic,  balsamic,  oily,  and  strong- 
smelling  plants,  which  long  retain  their  natural 
fragrance,  such  as  balm,  hyssop,  juniper,  mar- 
joram, mint,  origanum,  pennyroyal,  rosemary, 
lavender,  sage,  &c.  be  gently  di  ied  a little  in  the 
shade ; then  digest  them,  in  the  same  manner 
as  already  mentioned,  for  twenty-four  hours,  in 
a close  vessel,  with  a small  degree  of  heat,  and 
afterwards  distill  in  the  manner  above  delivered, 
and  thus  they  will  afford  excellent  waters. 

2.  When  waters  are  to  he  drawn  from  barks 
seeds,  or  woods  that  are  very  dense,  ponderous, 
tough,  and  resinous,  let  them  be  digested  for 
three,  four,  or  more  weeks,  with  a greater  degree 
of  heat  in  a close  vessel,  with  a proper  quantity 
of  salt  added,  to  open  and  prepare  them  the 
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better  for  distillation.  The  quat 
-is  here  added,  partly  to  open  tl 
-more,  but  chiefly  to  prevent  putre 
otherwise  would  certainly  happe 
time,  and  with  ‘•uch  a heat  as  i 
this  case,  and  so  destroy  the  smell 
tues  expected  from  the  process. 

3.  Those  plants  which  diffuse 
some  distance  from  them,  and  th 
should  immediately  be  distilled  a 
thered  in  a proper  season,  withou 
digestion:  thus  borage,  bugloss,j 
lilies,  lilies  of  the  valley,  roses,  5 
heat,  digestion,  or  lying  in  the  a 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  increasing  the  Virtues  of  Simt 
means  of  Cohobation 

BY  cohobation  is  meant  the 
-distilled  water  procured  in  the  mai 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  upon 
fresh  plant.  The  operation  is  pe 
following  manner : 

Take  the  plant  and  liquor  ret 
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still  after  the  operation  described  in  the  forego- 
ing chapter  is  performed,  and  press  them  strongly 
in  a bag  tor  that  purpose,  that  all  tfie  decoction 
maybe  obtained  ; and  with  this  mix  all  the  wa- 
ter before  drawn  over.  Return  this  mixture  into 
the  si  ill,  and  a fresh  quantity  of  the  same  plant* 
and,  if  necessary,  as  much  water  as  will  make 
the  former  proportion  to  the  plant.  Close  all  the 
junctures  exactly,  and  digest  the  whole  in  a gen- 
tle degreeof  iieatfor  three  da\rs  and  threenigllts, 
that  the  herb,  being  so  long  steeped  in  its  own 
liquor  may  be  opened,  loosened,  and  disposed 
the  easier  to  part  with  its  virtues.  This  digestion 
is  of  great  service ; but  if  protracted  too  long, 
induces  a change  tending  to  putrefaction.  Let 
the  water  now  be  distilled  off,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  bet  re  ; only  proceeding  more  Cautiously* 
and  somewhat  more  slowly  at  fiist ; because  the 
liquor  in  the  still  being  now  thicker,  more  im- 
pregnated with  the  plant,  and  therefore  more 
apt  to  swell  upon  feeling  the  fire,  it  easily  boils 
■over  ; but  after  about  half  of  the  expected  wa- 
ter is  come  off,  the  fire  may  be  gradually  raised* 

By  this  method,  and  carefully  observing  to 
change  the  receiver  as  soon  as  the  first  water  is 
all  come  over,  a noble  liquor,  highly  impreg- 
nated with  the  virtues  of  the  plant,  will  be  ob„ 
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tained.  And  as  this  operation  m; 
as  often  as  desired,  the  virtues  of 
thus  exalted  to  any  degree  the  a r 
proper  which  shews  the  extraoi 
of  distillation.  This  method  I \ 
larly  recommend  for  making  the 
of  balm,  elder  flowers,  roses,  and 
pies,  but  sparingly  furnished  wit! 
oil. 

CHAP.  V. 

■ Of  the  Method  of  procuring  a 
from  Vegetables,  bp  previously J 
Vegetables  before  Distillation. 

BY  this  elegant  method  wee 
tues  of  plants  very. little  altered  fr< 
naturally  are,  though  rendered  m 
netrating  and  volatile.  The  opei 
formed  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  a sufficient  quantity  of  any 
cut  it,  and  bruise  it  if  necessary  ; 
cask,  leaving  a space  empty  attop, 
inches  deep ; then  take  as  much  vv, 
when  added,  fill  the  cask  to  the  s 
including  the  plant,  and  mix  the 
eighth  part  of  honey,  if  jt  be  coh 
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tfier;  or  a twelfth  part,  if  it  be  warm  : in  the 
summer  the  like  quantity  of  coarse  unrefined 
su°ar  might  be  added  instead  of  honey,  or  half 
an  ounce  ofyeast  to  each  pint  of  water  will  have 
the  same  effect,  though  most  prefer  honey  far 
this  purpose.  When  the  proper  quantity*  of 
Ji'pnev  is  added  to  the  water,  .let  it  be  warmed 
and  poured  into  the  cask,  and  set  it  in  a warm 
place  to  ferment  for  two  or  three  days;  but  the 
herbs  must  not  he  suffered  to  fall  to  the  bottom, 
nor  the  fermentation  above  half  finished.  The 
whole  must  then  be  immediately  committed  to 
the  still,  and  the  fire  raised  by  degrees  ; for  the 
liquor  containing  much  fermenting  spirit,  easi- 
ly rarefies  with  the  fire,  froths,  swells,  and  there- 
fore becomes  very  subject  to  boil  over  ; we  ought 
therefore  to  work  slower,  especially  at  first.  . 

13y  this  method  there  will  come  over,  at  first, 
a limpid,  unctuous,  penetrating,  odorous,  sapid, 
liquor,  which  is  to, be  kept  separate ; after  this, 
there  follows  a milky,  opaque,  turbid  liquor,  still 
containing  something  of  the  same  taste  and 
odour;  and  at  length  comes  one  that  is  thin, 
acid,  without  either  smell,  or  scarce  any  pro- 
perty of  the  plant. 

The  first  water,  or  rather  spirit,  may  be  kept 
g 3 several 
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several  years,  in  a close  vessel,  wii 
or  growing  ropy.  It  also  excelle 
taste  and  odour  of  the  plant, 
altered  : but  if  less  honey  were  a 
employed,  or  the  fermentation  < 
smaller  time,  the  distilled  liquor  < 
ning  would  be  white,  thick,  opa^ 
frothy,  and  perfectly  retain  the 
of  the  plant,  or  much  lessallered 
mer  case  ; though  the  water  will 
and  penetrating  After  this  is  d 
tishj  limpid,  inodorous  liquor  wt 

And  thus  may  simple  waters 
Jong  keeping  without  spoiling 
tiou  of  inflammable  spirit  gener 
mentation,  serving  excellently  to 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Simple  Haters  com  me 

SIMPLE  \>ateis  are  not  so 
present  as  they  were  formerly;  at 
reason  for  their  being  neglected, 
thods  used  in  distilling  them  ; 
cnrrnd  on  in  the  same  manner  w 
though  some  should  be  gently  dr 
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distilled  green;  some  should  be  drawn  with  the 
cold,  and  others  with  the  hot  still. 

The  general  rule  that  should  be  observed 
with  regard  to  the  hot  still  is,  that  all  herbs 
should  have  twice  their  weight  of  water  added 
to  them  in  the  still ; and  not  above  a fourth  or 
a sixth  part  of  it  drawn  off  again  ; for  simple 
waters  have  their  faints,  if  drawn  too  low,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  spirituous. 

Some  plants,  particularly  balm,  require  to 
have  the  water  drawn  from  them  eohobated,  or 
poured  several  times  on  a fresh  parcel  of  the 
herb,  in  order  to  give  it  a proper  degree  of 
strength  or  richness.  Others,  on’ the  contrary, 
abound  too  much  with  an  essential  oil  that 
floats  on  the  distilled  water  ; in  this  case  all  the 
oil  should  be  carefully  taken  off.  ' Lastlyf  those 
that  contain  a more  fixed  oil,  should  be  imper- 
fectly fermented  in  the  manner  laid  down  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  beioie  they  are  distill- 
ed ; of  this  kind  are  carduui,  camomile,  8c.c. 

The  simple  waters  now  commonly  made,  are 
orange-flower-water,  rose-water,  cinnamon-wa- 
ter, fennel-water,  peperinint-wateiyspearmmt- 
water,  balm-water,  penny  royal- water,  Jamaica 
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pepper-water,  castor- water,  si  m 
orange-peel,  aDd  of  dill-seed. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Orange-f  ower  Wati 

THE  orange-tree  grows  plentif 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  bean 
fruit  all  the  year ; but  the  fruit 
chiefly  in  October  and  Novcmbe 

The  flowers  grow  on  the  yo 
among  the  leaves;  they  are  white 
of  a single  cup-fashioned  leaf, 
parts,  with  several  yellow  stamin 
die,  and  of  a fragrant  odoriferous 

Scrfte  degree  of  attention  is  req 
a simple  and  odoriferous  water  frc 
flowers;  the  fire  must  be  careful 
for  too  small  a degree  will  not  b 
essential  oil  of  the  flowers,  in  whi 
riferous  flavour  consists  : and,  on 
too  strong  afire  destroys  the  fra« 
water,  and  is  very  apt  to  scorch  th 
give  the  water  an  empyreumatre 
should  also  be  taken  to  fasten  tl 
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the  end  of  the  worm  wiili  a bladder,  to  prevent 
the  volatile  parts  from  fevapofating  : 

The  quantity-  of  water,  also,  should  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  ff  you  hope  to  succeed  in  the 
operation.  The  following  receipts  will  answer 
the  intention . 

Receipts  for  Grange  fou'er-waler. 

Take  twelve  pounds  of  orange-flower?,  and 
twenty-four  quarts  of  water,  and  draw  over 
three  pints.  Or, 

Take  twelve  pounds  of  orange-flowers,  and 
sixteen  quarts  of.  water:  draw  over  fifteen 
quarts,  carefully  observing  w hat  has  been  obser- 
vtd  at  tile  beginning  of  the  chapter  with  re- 
gard to  the  regulation  of  the  fire. 

The  manner  of  making  Double  Orange-flower - 

water , and  the  Essential  Oil , or  Quintessence 

of  Orange-fowers.  . 

Having. shown  how  to  make  simple  orange- 
flower- water,  we  shall  now  shew  how  to  make 
double  oraage-llower- water,  and  the  essential 
oil,  or  quintessence  of  orange-flowers. 

Double  orange-flower-water  is  made,  by  dis- 
tilling the  orange-flowers  in  a cold  still;  in  the 
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manner  laid  down  in  the  first  ch 
water  extracted  in  this  manner 
odoriferous  and  grateful,  being  w 
double  orange-flower-water.  The 
ferous  water  will  be  obtained  by  i 
flowers  in  Balm  urn  Maria  vithoi 
in  the  still.  If  the  cold  still  be  u 
it  as  many  flowers  as  the  head  wil 
and  then  make  a gentle  fire  undt 
and  as  soon  as  you  perceive  the  still 
to  work,  fasten  the  receiver  to  the 
still  with  a bladder.  The  same  cau 
observed  if  the  flowers  are  distillec 
Maria. 

To  make  this  water  to  perfectioi 
should  be  fresh  gathered  in  the  n 
the  dew  upon  them,  if  possible ; ; 
picked  from  the  leaves.  You  sh< 
make  choice  of  the  largest  flov 
these  yield  most  in  distillation, 
be  brisk  when  the  flowers  are  dist 
neum  Maria ; because  the  operat 
it>  performing  than  by  the  cornu 
and  the  flowers  are  not  herein  da 
burnt  at  the  bottom  of  the  cucui 
would  have  your  water  of  a fine  si 
cohobated  on  fresh  flowers. 
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With  this  doable  water,  the  essential  oil  or 
quintessence  will  come  over,  and  lioat  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  But  a much  larger  quan- 
tity of  it  will  be  obtained,  by  cohobating  the 
water  on  fresh  flowers  in  Balntuni  Maria.  The 
essential  oil  is  at  first  of  a green  colour,  but 
after  some  days  it  will  turn  reddish.  The  essen- 
tial oil  is  easily  separated  lrom  the  water,  bv  the 
separating-glass,  in  the  following  manner:  stop 
the  spout  of  the  separating-glass  with  a cork, 
and  men  fill  it  with, the  orange-flower  water; 
when  it  has  stood  a small  time  the  oil  will  float 
on  the  surface.  Then  pull  out  the  cork  and  let 
the  water  run  out  at  the  spout  into  another  re- 
ceiver placed  for  that  purpose.  As  the  water 
runs  out  at  tlie  spout  of  the  separating-glass,  let 
it  be  supplied  at  the  mouth,  that  i he- separating 
glass  may  be  always  lull  of  water,  till  the  whole 
is  in  this  manner  poured  into  it.  Then,  by  gently 
inclining  the  glass,  pour  out  all  the  water  in  it 
through  the  spout,  aim  the  oil  will  remain  in  the 
separating-glass,  and  may  he  poured  into  ano- 
ther bottle,  and  kept  separate  jifoin  the  wanr. 
The  double  orange-flower  watei  is  odoriferous; 
but  tbe  essential  oil  much  more  so. 

v 

Orange-flower  water  is  not  at  present  so  much 
used  as  formerly  ; but  as  it  is  a very  odoi  iferuus 

G (i  water? 
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water.  I thought  the  method  of  m 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  youm 

I 

The  essential  oil,  or  quintesset 
flowers,  will  make  a very  gratef 
mixing  it  with  a clean  proof  spi 
thod  of  mixing  it  is  this  : 

i * 

Take  some  fine  loaf-sugar,  and 
quantity  of  oil  you  intend  to  c 
spirit,  and  rub  them  well  togeti 
mortar,  which  is  w hat  thechemi: 
an  oleosaccharum.  Put  thisoleos 
the  spirit;  mix  them  well  togeth 
it  with  sugar  to  your  taste.  If  t! 
strong,  it  may  be  lowered  with  ; 
must  observe  that  if  you  add  w 
bring  the  spirit  considerably  belt 
turn  milky;  and  in  order  to  ren 
, must  filtrate  it  through  thick  fl 
paper.  Twenty  drops  of  the  es 
be  sufficient  for  a pint  of  spirit, 
pioportion  to  a larger  quautity, 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Hose~water. 

THE  damask  rose  is  the  spec 
be  used  in  this  operation  ; it  is  of 
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smell,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  water 
may  be  made  either  by  the  hot  still,  the  cold 
still,  or  the  Balneum  Maria.  Li  the  hot  still 
be  used,  the  leaves  picked,  from  the  stalks  must 
be  put  into  the  still  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  prevent  an  einpyremmi,  and  the  water 
drawn  oft’  by  a gentle  fire.  The  receiver  must 
be  luted  with  a bladder  to  the  nose  of  the  worm, 
to  prevent  the  finest  and  most  volatile  parts 
from  evaporating,  which  they  would  otherwise 
do,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  water. 

If  the  cold  still  housed,  the  rose  leaves  either 
with  the  dew  on  them,  or  sprinkled  with  wafer, 
must  be  laid  on  the  iron  plate,  and  covered  with 
the  conical  head.  A gentle  fire  must  then  he 
made  under  the  plate,  and  a receiver  luted  with 
a bladder  to  the  nose  of  the  still,.  Thewater  will 
gradually  distil  into  the  receiver,  and  be  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  odoriferous  parts  of  the 
roses. 

The  same  method  with  regard  to  the  Balneum 
Maria  must  be  used  in  the  distillation  of  roses 
as  in  thatQf  orange-flowers,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  We  shall  therefore  only 
observe,  that  rose-water,  drawn  either  by  the 
cold  still,  or  the  Balneum  Maria,  is  much  pre- 
ferable to  that  drawn  by  the  hot  still. 


The 
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The  essence,  or  essential  oil  of  j 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  p 
world  ; but  at  the  same  time  the  m 
be  procured  in  any  quantity.  A sin; 
it  is  made  in  Italy , but  it  lias  always 
impossible  to  procure  it  here;  an< 
methodofacquii  ing  this  valuables 
not,  I presume,  be  disagreeable  u 

Take  a quantity  of  damask  ro 
them  into  a proper  vessel,  with  asu 
tit  v of  water,  adding  some  mineral 
of  salt,  vitriol,  & c.  In  this  mens 
roses  be  digested  for  fifteen-  days; 
put  the  whole  into  an  alembic,  anc 
water  with  a pretty  brisk  fire.  Bt 
the  common  receiver,  a separatii 
be  placed  under  the  nose  of  the 
receiver  added  to  the  tube  of  tbt 
glass.  By  this  means  all  the  oil  c 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
ing-glass,  and  may  easily  be  sepai 
when  the  opeiatton  is  finished. 

CHAP.  IX, 

Of  Cinnamou-icater. 

CINNAMON  is  a thin  fine  bat 
in  a sort  of  little  pipes,  from  the  ti 
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goose-quill,  to  that  of  a man’s  thumb,  and  some- 
times more,  and  about  two  or  three  feet  long. 
Its  colour  brownish,  with  a mixtuie  of  red.  It 
is  of  an  extremely  aromatic  smell,  and  of  an 
acrid  and  pungent,  but  very  agreeable  taste,  ft 
is  the  interior  or  second  bark  of  a tree  that 
grows  plentifully  in  Ceylon . The  people  who 
gather  it  take  off  the  two  barks  together,  and 
immediately  separating  the  outer  one,  which  is 
rough,  and  has  very  little  (Vagrancy,  they  lay 
the  other  to  dry  in  the  shade  in  an  airy  place, 
where  it  rolls  itself  up  into  the  fonn  wherein 
we  see  it. 

The  greatest  cheats  in  the  sale  of  cinnamon, 
are  the  selling  such  as  has  already  had  its  essen- 
tial oil  distilled  from  it,  and  dried  again,  and  the 
imposing  "cassia  lignea  in  its  place.  The  first  of 
these  is  discovered  by  the  want  of  pungency  in 
the  cinnamon ; the  second  by  this,  that  the 
cassia,  when  held  a little  time  in  the  mouth, 
becomes  mucilaginous,  which  the  true  cinna- 
mon never  does.  Cinnamon  is  a noble  drug, 
endued  with  many  capital  virtues;  it  strength- 
ens the  viscera,  assists  concoction,  dispels  fla- 
tulencies, and  is  a pleasaut  cardiac. 

_ . > 

/ ’ 
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Recipe far  one  Gallon  of  simple  C 

Take  a pound  of  the  best  ci 
powdered,  digest  for  twenM'-foi 
gallons  of  water  ; put  the  whole 
aud  draw  over  one  gallon  with  a j 

The  oik  of  cinnamon,  in  \vh 
virtue  of  the  drug  consists,  is  \ 
and  therefore  will  not  come  ov< 
less  the  fire.be  pretty  brisk,- e&f 
simple  Wtiter.  Jt  will  tlrerefiot 
attempt  distilling  simple  ciuna 
the  Balneum  Maria.. 

CHAP,  x; 

Of  Fennel- 1 Vater. 

FENNEL-WATER  is  extract 
larger  and  more  beautiful  than 
by  our  common  fennel ; it  is  cal 
nclsecd,  beiug  of  a fragrant  smell 
•sweet  taste,  and  is  cultivated  i 
Italy.  It  is  to  be  chosen,  new,  1 
but  when  damp  or  dustyj  to  be  r 
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Recipe  for  one  Gallon  of  Fennel-Water. 

' Take  one  pound  of  sweet  fennel-seeds^,  and 
two  gallons  of  water  ; put  them  into  an  alem- 
bic, and  draw'  off  one  gallon  with  a gentle  fire. 


CHAP.  XI. 

. i * • ...  . . 

Of  Peppermint-Water. 

PEPPEPcMINT  is  a very  celebrated  stoma- 
chic, and  on  that  account  greatly  used  at  pre- 
sent, and  its  simple  water  often  called  for. 

Recipe  for  a Gallon  of  Peppermint-Water. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  dried  peppermint,  one 
pound  and  a half;  water,  two  gallons  and  a 
half;  put  all  iuto  an  alembic,  and  draw  off  one 
gallon  with  a gentle  fire. 

The  water  obtained  from  peppermint  by  dis- 
tillation in  Balneum  Maria,  is  more  fragrant 
and  more  lully  impregnated  with  the  viituesof 
the  plant  than  that  drawn  by  the  alembic.  The 
same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  that  extracted 
by  the  cold  still ; w hen  the  cold  still  is  used  the 

plant 


I 
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plant  must  be  green,  and  if  posi 
to  the  still  with  the  morning  de 

CHAP.  XII. 


Of  Spearmint-11' at 

SPEARMINT  is  also,  like 
great  stomachic,  and  therefore  < 


♦ 


* 


Recipe  for  one  Gallon  of  Spea 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  dried 
pound  and  a half ; water  two 
half  ; draw  off  by  a gentle  fire  i 

This  water,  like  that  drawn  fr< 
will  be  more  fragrant  if  distille 
Maria,  or  the  cold  still;  but  if 
used,  the  same  caution  must  l 
distilling  the  plant  green. 

C HAP.  XIII. 

Of  Balm-11  ater. 

BALM  is  a plant  well  known 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  is  of  a 
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vour  ; but  so  weak,  that  it  is  soon  dissipated 
and  lost ; nor  is  it  easy  to  dry  it  so  as  to  pre- 
serve its  natural  scent.  ' . 

m 

Balm-water,  therefore,  should  be  drawn  when 
the  plant  is  green  ; and  in  order  to  procure  the 
water  in  full  perfection,  it  should  be  cohobated, 
or  returned  several  times  upon  fresh  parcels  of 
the  plant ; by  this  means  a water. may  be  pro- 
cured from  balm  extremely  rich,  and  of  con- 
siderable use  as  a cordial. 

If  the  Balneum  Maria  be  used,  the  water  is 
much  better  than  that  drawn  by  an  alembic. 
The  water  drawn  from  this  plant  by  the  cold 
still  will  also  be  very  fragrant,  and  highly  im- 
pregnated with  the  virtues  of  the  plant. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  Pennyroyal-water. 

PENNYROYAL,  a plant  very  common  in 
England,  is  very  warm,  and  its  parts  very  sub- 
tile and  penetrating  : it  .is  one  of  the  first  plants 
in  esteem  in  the  present  practice,  as  well  as  in 
former  ages,  as  an  attenuant  and  uteride.  It  is 
good  in  flatulencies  and  suppressions  of  urine, 

and 
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and  by  many  is  greatly  recoinm 

sies,  jaundice,  and  other  chronh 

communicates  its  virtues  to;\vat 

* 

and  its  simple  water  has,  perha 
than  any  other  kept  in  the  shop 
requisite  in  order  to  obtain  a 
pregnated  with  the  virtues  of  I 
bate  it  on  fresh  parcels  of  the  p! 
drawn  from  green  pennyroyal,  ( 
generally  contains  so  large  a pc 
sentialoii,  that  it  is  necessary  tc 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  wate 
rating-glass. 

Recipe  for  one  Gallon  of  Penn 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  ] 
pound  and.  a half,  of  water  three 
off  one  gallon  with  a gentle  fire. 

The  water  drawn  from  green 
the  cold  still,  is  very  fragrant, 
pregnated  with  the  virtues  of  th 

C H A r.  XV. 

Of  Jamaica  pepper-n 

JAMAICA  pepper,  or  pimen 
of  a tail  tree  growing  in  the  mot 
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of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  much  cultivated,  be- 
cause of  the  great  profit  arising  froth  the  cured 
fruit,  sent  in  large  quantities  annually  into 
Europe. 

It  is  gathered,  when  green,  and  exposed  to 
the  sun  for  many  days  on  cloths,  and  frequent. 
Jy  shook  and  turned,  till  thoroughly  dry;  great 
care  is  taken  during  the  time  of  drying  to  de- 
fend the  fruit  from  the  morning  and  evening 
dews;  when  thoroughly  dried  it  is  sent  over 
to  us. 

It  is  a very  noble  aromatic,  and  deserves  to 
be  used  more  frequently  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  simple  Water  drawn  from  it  is  abetter  car- 
minative than  any  other  simple  water  at  present 
in  use. 

I 

Recipe  for  a Gallon  of  Jamaica  Pepper-water . 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper  half  a pound,  water 
two  gallons  and  a halt;  diavv  off  tine  gallon 
with  a pretty  brisk  fire.  The  oil  of  this  fruit  is 
very  ponderous,  and  therefore  this  water  is  best 
made  in  an  alembic. 
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C II  A P.  XV 

Of  Castor-zcate; 

THIS  drug  is  brought  to  i 
bags  that  naturally  contained 
much  resemble  the  testicles  of 
in  their  dry  state,  and  when  on 
creatures,  that  it  is  no  wondei 
not  examine  their  situation  on  tl 
took  them  for  such  ; it  is,  how 
secreted  matter,  contained  in  1 
receive  it. 

Castor  is  au  indurated  subst 
a matter  once  fluid;  the  thinrn 
has  been  evaporated  by  drying 
and  friable  matter,  of  a modera 
and  of  a deep  dusky  brown  co 
somewhat  acrid  and  bitterish 
strong  foetid  smell,  which,  to 
disagreeable. 

The  animal  that  produces  th 
authors  called  castor  and  fiber, 
gar,  the  beaver. 
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The  castor  of  several  parts  of  the  world  differ 
in  goodness,  and  in  regard  to  the  care  taken  in 
the  drying.  The  Russian  castor  has  long  been 
the  most  esteemed,  and  the  New  England  kind 

the  least. 

% 

Castor  water  is  of  great  use  in  hysteric  cases, 
and  all  diseases  of  the  nerves;  in  epilepsies, 
palsies,  and  all  complaints  of  that  kind. 

Recipe  for  malcing  one  Gallon  of  Castor-water. 

Take  of  Russia  castor  an  ounce,  of  water 
three  gallons  ; draw  off  one  gallon  with  a pretty 
brisk  fire. 

CHAP.  xvir. 

Of  Orange-peel-water . 

THE  orange  is  a fruit  too  well  known  to  need 
a description  here.  The  water  is  very  grateful 
to  the  taste,  and  often  used  in  fevers,  8tc. 

Recipe  for  one  Gallon  of  Orange-peel-water. 

Take  of  the  outward  yellow  rind  of  Seville 
oranges,  four  ounces ; water,  three  gallons  and  a 

half; 
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half;  draw  off  one  gallon  by  tb 
a pretty  brisk  fire. 

i 

C H A P.  XVI 
Of  the  Water  of  Dib 

: *v  4.* 

DILL  greatly  resembles  fenr 
stalk,  and  leaf,  but  rarely  grows 
much  branched:  it  beais  the  se 
low  umbels  of  flowers,  after  wl 
rounder,  broader,  and  flatter  thi 
nel.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a si 
pleasant  than  fennel.  It  grows 
flowers  and  seeds  in  July  ant 
water  drawn  from  the  seeds  is  1 
minative,  good  in  cholics,  an 
arising  from  wind. 

Rccive  for  making  a Gallon  o 
DilUetd. 

Take  of  dill-seed  one  pound. 
Ions;  distill  off  by  the  alembic  < 
a prt  tty  brisk  fixe. 

The  waters  we  have  ennmera 
are  those  now  conmioniy  in  use 
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are  many  other  herbs,  from  whence  waters  of 
great  use  may  be  drawn  ; but  as  the  method  of 
distillation  is  the  same  in  all,  it  would  be  of  no 
use  to  extend  these  instructions  to  a greater 
length  ; we  shall  therefore  only  observe,  that 
when  unfavourable  seasons  have  prevented  the 
heibs  from  attaining  a proper  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, itwill  be  necessary  to  increase  their  propor- 
tion in  extracting  the  several  waters  ordered  to 
be  drawn  by  the  alembic. 


H 
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PART  III 

Of  making  Compound  Waters  c 

THE  perfection  of  this  grand 
tiller}7  depends  upon  the  observa 
lowing  general  rules,  easy  to  be 
practised. 

1.  The  artist  must  always  be  c 
well  cleansed  spirit,  or  one  freec 
essential  oil,  as  were  before  ob= 
Chap,  xxiii.  For  as  a compour 
thing  more  than  a spirit  impregi 
essential  oil  of  the  ingredients,  i 
that  the  spirit  should  have  deposi 

* 

2.  Let  the  time  of  previous  di< 
portioned  to  the  tenacity  of  the 
the  ponderosity  of  their  oil.  T 
cinnamon  require  a longer  digest 
are  distilled  than'calainus  aromati 
peel.  Sometimes  cohobation 
Part  II.  Chap,  iii.)  is  necessary;  : 
making  the  strong  cinnamon-w 
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the  essential  oil  of  cinnamon  is  so  extremely, 
ponderous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring  it  over  the 
helm  with  the  spirit  without. cohobation. 

3.  Let  the  strength  of  the  fire  be  proportioned 
to  the  ponderosity  of  the  oil  intended  to  be  raised 
with  the  spirit.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  strong 
cinhamon-waler  requires  a much  greater  degree 
of  fiie  than  that  from  lax  vegetables,  as  mint, 
balm,  &c. 

. v 

pr 

- 4.  Let  only  a due  proportion  of  the  finest 
parts  of  tile  essential  oil  be  united  with  the  spi- 
rit; the  grosser  and  less  fragrant  parts  of  the 
oil  not  giving  the  spirit  s<y  agreeable  a flavour, 
and  at  the  same  time  renders  it  thick  and  un- 
sightly. This  may  in  a great  measure  be  effect- 
ed by  leaving  out  the  faints>  and  making  up  to 
proof  with  fine  soft  water  in  their  stead.  « 

These  four  rules  carefully  observed  will  render 
this  extensive  part  of  distillation  far  more  per- 
feet  than  it  is  at  present.  Nor  will  there  be  any 
occasion  for  the  use  of  burnt  alum,  white  of  eggs, 
isinglass,  &e.  td  fine  down  Oordial  waters : for 
they  will  presently  be  fine,  svVcet  ayd  pleasant 
tasted,  without  any  farther  trouble, 
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CHAP.  I. 

\ 

O/'  strong  Cinnamon-JV 

WE  have  already  (Chap.  viii. 
scribed  this  drug,  and  given  some 
chusing  the  best  sort,  to  which  tf 
ferred. 

Recipe  for  Sixteen  Gallons  of  str< 
Water. 

Take  eight  pounds  of  fine  cinn 
seventeen  gallons  of  clean  rectifi 
two  gallons  of  water.  Put  them 
and  digest  them  twenty-four  hour 
heat ; after  which  draw  off’ sixtee 
pretty  strong  heat. 

I have  ordered  a much  larger  q 
namon  than  is  common  among 
cause,  when  made  in  the  manner  a 
it  is  justly  looked  upon  as  one  of  tl 
dial  waters  of  the  shops;  butwhe 
common  way  of  two  pounds  to  t 
of  spirit,  as  some  have  ordered,  i 
position  on  the  buyer.  Some  also 
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goods  cheaper,  use  equal  quantities  of  cinnamon 
and  cassia  lignea;  but  by  this  means  the  cordial 
is  rendered  much  worse;  and,  therefore,  if  you 
desire  a fine  cinnamon-water,  the  above  recipe 
will  answer  your  intention  ; but  if  a cheaper  sort 
be  desired,  you  may  lessen  the  quantity  of  cin- 
namon, and  add  cassia  lignea  in  its  stead.  If 
you  would  dulcify  your  cinnamon-water,  take 
double-refined  sugar,  what  quantity  you  please  ; 
the  general  proportion  is  about  two  pounds  to 
a gallon,  and  dissolve  it  in  the  spirit  after  you 
have  rfiade  it  up  proof  with  clean  water.  One 
general  caution,  is  here  necessary  to  be  added, 
namely,  that  near  the  end  of  the  operation  you 
carefully  watch  the  spirit  as  it  runs  into  the  re- 
ceiver, in  orderto  prevent  the  faints  mixing  with 
the  goods.  This  you  may  discover  by  often 
catching  some  of  it,  as  it  runs  from  the  worm, 
in  a glass,  and  observing  whether  it  is  fine  and 
iranspareut ; for  as  soon  as  ever  the  faints  begin 
o rise,  the  spirit  will  have  an  azure,  or  bluish 
:ast.  As  soon,  therefore, as  you  perceive  this  al- 
eration,  change  the  receiver  immediately;  for 
t you  suffer  the  faints  to  mix  with  your  other 
;oods,  the  value  of  the  whole  will  be  greatly  les_ 
tened.  With  regard  to  the  faints,  they  are  to  be 
ept  by  themselves, and  poured  into  the  still  when 
fresh,  parcel  of  the  same  goods  is  to  be  made. . 

H 3 .It 
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It  is  also  npce ssary  to  obscr 
all,  that  the  distillers  call  all 
proof,  double  goods  ; and  those 
proof,  single.  This  observati; 
sufficient  to  instruct  the  young 
may  at  any  time  turn  his  proof 
into  single. 

CHAP.  If. 

Of  Clove  Wait, 

CLOVES,  from  whence  thi 
name,  are  the  fruit  of  a tree  gre 
lucca  islands.  The  figure  of  thi 
and  not  very  thick,  resembling 
sure  a nail.  The  surface  of  ii 
the  colour  a dusky  brown,  with 
redish.  The  whole  fruit  is  oi 
fragrant  smell,  and  of  an  acic 
very  aromatic  taste.  Cloves  ; 
the  largest,  fairest, darkest  colou 
and  most  unctuous  on  thestirla 
between  the  fingers.  Cloves  i 
and  good  against  all  distempers 
sing;  from  cold  chases.  They 
sight,  and  are  good  against  fai 
tiotis  of  the  heart,  and  crudities 
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Recipe  for  Fifteen  Gallons  of  Glove  Water. 

\ 

' Take  of  cloves  bruised  four  pounds,  pimento, 
or  all-spice,  half  a pound,  clean  proof  of  spirit 
sixteen  gallons;  let  it  digest  twelve  hours  in  a, 
gentle  heat,  and  theu  draw  off  fifteen  gallons 
with  a pretty  brisk  fire.  Or, 

Take  Winter’s  bark  four  pounds,  pimento  six 
ounces,  cloves  one  pound  and  a quarter,  clean 
proof  spirits  sixteen  gallons:  digest,  and  draw' 
off  as  before. 

The  Winter’s  bark,  added  in  the  second  reci- 
pe, is  the  bark  of  a large  tree,  growing  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  America , and  has  its  name  from  its 
discoverer,  Captain  Winter. 

The  outer  rind  of  it  is  of  an  uneven  surface, 
and  of  a loose  texture,  very  brittle,  and  easily 
powdered.  The  inner  part,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal viitue  resides,  is  hard,  and  of  a dusky  red- 
ish brown  colour.  It  is  of  an  extremely  fragrant 
and  aromatic  smell,  and  of  a sharp,  pungent, 
spicy  taste,  much  hotter  than  cinnamon  in  the 
mouth,  and  leaving  in  it  a more  lasting  flavour. 
It  is  to  be  chosen  in  pieces  not  too.  lunge,  hav- 

h,4  , ing 
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ing  the  inner  or  brown  part  firm 
of  a very  pungent  taste.  It  is  a 
eaten,  but  in  that  case  it  shouh 
jected,  as  having  lost  the  most e 
its  virtue. 

If  you  desire  to  have  your  clo 
may  be  coloured  either  by  a str< 
cochineal,  alkanet-root,  or  corn- 
The  first  gives  the  most  elegant  < 
not  often  used  on  account  of  its 

r - 

You  may  dulcify  it  to  your  pal 
ing  in  it  double-refin’d  sugar.  S 
ness  use  a coarser  kind  of  sugar 
clers  the  goods  foul  and  unsightl 
to  save  expences,  make  what  i 
water,  with  cloves  and  caraway-' 
portion  they  generally  use  is  ha 
cloves  and  two  drachms  of  ca=a 
gallon  of  spirit. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  Lemon  H ater. 

THE  peel  of  the  lemon,  the  p 
king  this  water,  is  a very  grate 
matm,  and  on  that  account  very 
repairing  and  strengthening  the 
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Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  Lemon-Water. 

Take  of  dried  lemon-peel  four  pounds,  clean 
proof  spirit  ten  gallons  and  a half,  and  one  gallon 
of  water.  Draw  off  ten  gallons  by  a gentle  fire* 
Some  dulcify  lemon  water,  but  by  that  means 
its  virtues,  as  a stomachic,  are  greatly  impaired 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Hungary  IX at tr. 

ROSEMARY,  the  principal  ingredient  in 
Hungary  water,  has  always  been  a favourite 
shrub  in  medicine  ; it  is  full  of  volatile  parts, 
as  appears  by  its  taste  and  smell.  It  is  a very 
valuable  cephalic,  and  is  good  in  all  disorders 
of  the  nerves;  in  hysteric  and  hypochondriac 
cases,  in  palsies,  apoplex.es,  and  vertigoes.  Some 
suppose  that  the  flowers  possess  the  virtues  of 
the  whole  plant  in  a more  exalted  degree  than 
any  other  part;  but  the  flowery  tops,  leaves,  and 
husks,  together  with  the  flowers  themselves,  are 
much  fitter  for  all  purposes,  than  the  flowers 
alone. 


Recipe, 
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Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  Hung 
\ n 

Take  of  the  flowery  tops,  with  ti 
flowers  of  rosemary  fourteen  pou 
spirit  eleven  gallons  and  a half,  w 
Ion,  distill  of  ten  gallons  with  a t 
If  you  perform  this  operation  in  , 
rice,  your  Hungary  water  will  be  mi 
if  drawn  by  the  common  alembic. 

This  is  called  Hungary  water,  f 
first  made  for  a princess  of  that  kin 
add  lavender  flowers,  and  othei 
orice-root ; but  what  is  most  estet 
with  rosemary  only. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  Lavender  f Later. 

THERE  are  two  sorts  of  lavenc 
simple  and  compound  ; the  first 
externally  on  account  of  its  fragrt 
phalie  virtues;  the  latter  internal 
number  of  disorders; 


I 
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Recipe  for  Ten  Gallous  of Simple  Lavender  Water . 

Take  fourteen  pounds  of  lavender  flowers,  tea 
gallons  and  u halfof  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and. 
one  gallon  of  water ; draw  otf  ten  gallons  with 
a gentle  fire;  or, which  is  much  better,  in  Bal- 
neum Marice. 

Both  the  Hungary  and  lavender  water,  may 
be  made  at  any  time  of  the  year  without  distilla- 
tion, by  mixing  the  oil  of  the  plant,  with  highly 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  fit  order  to  this,  when 
the  plant  is  in  perfection  you  should  distill  a 
large  quantity' of  it  in  water,  with  a very  brisk 
fire;  placing  under  the  nose  of  the  worm  the 
separating-glass  (described  page  :>i.  Part  I.  of 
this  Treatise,)  by  which  means  you  will  obtain' 
the  essential  oil  of  the  plant,  in  which  both  its 
f Vagrancy  and  virtue  reside.  Having  procured 
the  essential  oil  of  the  plant,  the  water  may  rea- 
dily be  made  in  the  following  manner:  Put  the 
rectified  spirit  into  the  receiver  (described 
page  32.  fig.  xii.)  and  let  an  assistant  shake  it 
with  a quick  motion:  whilst  the  spirit  is  thus 
agitated,  drop  in  leisurely  the  essential  oil,  and 
it  will  mix  without  any  foulness  or  milkiness. 
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i The  oils  of  lavender  and  rosema 
ed  cheaper  from  abroad,  than  thei 
here  ; but  these  oils  will  not  mix  \ 
without  rendering  it  foul  and  milk; 
fore,  if  you  propose  making  Hun{ 
der  water  in  this  manner,  it  will  b 
extract  the  oil  yourself. 


Recipe  for  making  Three  Gallons 
Lavender  Water. 

Take  of  lavender  water  above  d 
gallons, of  Hungary  water  one  gal 
and  nutmegs  of  each  three  ounc 
saunders  one  ounce  ; digest  the  wl 
in  a gentle  heat,  and  then  filter  it 
add  saffron,  musk,  and  ambergris, 
scruple  ; but  these  are  now  gener 

This  compound  lavender  water 
celebrated  in  all  nervous  cases, 
palsies,  and  loss  of  memory,  it  is 
service  ; and  has  been  so  much  re 
efficacy  in  these  complaints,  as  t 
sally  to  obtain  the  name  of  Palsy 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Citron  Water. 

THE  citron  is  an  agreeable  fruit  resembling 
a lemon  in  colour,  smell,  and  taste.  The  inside 
is  white,  fleshy  and  thick,  containing  bnt  a 
small  quantity  of  pulp,  in  proportion  to  the 
bigness  of  the  fruit. 

Recipe  for  making  Ten  Gallons  of  Citron  Water • 

TAKE  of  dry  yellow  rinds  of  citron  four 
pounds,  clean  proof  spirit  ten  gallons  and  a 
half,  water  one  gallon  ; digest  the  whole  twen, 
ty-four  hours  with  a gentle  heat;  draw  off  ten 
gallons  with  a gentle  fire;  or,  which  is  much 
better,  in  Balneum  Maria,  and  dulcify  it  with 
fine  sugar  to  your  palate.  Or, 

Take  of  dry  yellow  rinds  of  citrons  three 
pounds,  of  orange  peel  two  pounds,  nutmegs 
bruised  three  quarters  of  a pound;  digest,  chaw 
off,  and  dulcify  as  before. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  cordials  we 
have;  and  the  audition  of  the  nutmegs,  in  the 

second 


second  receipt,  increases  its  virtut 
and  stomachic. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Am  seed,  IFuter. 

ANISEED  is  a small  seed 
shape,  each  way  ending  in  an  ob 
surface  is  very  deeply  striated,  anc 
and  lax  substance,  very  light  and  < 
Its  colour  is  a kind  of  pale  olive 
grey  : it  has  a very  strong  and  ar 
and  a sweetish  but  acid  taste,  but 
not  disagreeable.  Aniseed  shou 
large,  fair,  new,  and  clean,  of  a 
and  acrid  taste.  The  plant  that  [ 
Cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Fra, 
finest  seed  comes  from  the  isla 
where  it  is  raised  for  sale,  and  win 
part 'of  Europe  is  supplied. 

Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  Jnis> 

Take  of. aniseed  bruised  two  p 
spirit  twelve  gallons  and  a half,  \v; 
Ion ; draw  off  ten  gallons,  with  a u 
Or, 
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Take  of  tli e seeds  of  anise  and  angelica,  each 
two  pounds,  proof  spirit  twelve  gallons  and  a 
half;  draw  off  as  before. 

Aniseed  water  should  never  be  reduced  below 
proof,  because  of  tlse  large  quantity  of  oil  with 
which  the  spirit  is  impregnated,  and  which  will 
render  the  goods  milky  and  foul,  when  brought 
down  below  proof;  but  if  there  be  a necessity 
for  doing  this,  the  goods  must  be  filtrated  either 
through  paper  or  the  filtrating  bag,  which  will 
restore  their  transparency. 

' » 7 ' f • ' 

Aniseed  water  is  a good  carminative,  and 
therefore  in  great,  request  among  the  common 
people  against  the  cholic. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Carazvay  Water. 

CARAWAY-SEED  is  of  an  oblong  and  slen- 
der figure,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  thickest  in 
the  middle.  It  is  straighted  on  the  surface, 
considerably  heavy,  of  a deep  brown  colour, 
and  somewhat  bright  or  glossy.  It  is  of  a very 
penetrating  smell,  not  disagreeable,  and  of  a 
hot,  acrid,  and  bitterish  taste.  Caraway-seed 


is 
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is  to  be  chosen  large,  new,  and  o 
not  dusty,  and  of  an  agreeable  si 
which  produces  the  caraway-s* 
in  the  meadows  of  France  and 
many  other  places  ; but  is  sov 
the  sake  of  the  seeds  in  Germa 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

Recipe  for  making  Ten  Gal  torn 
Water. 

Take  of  caraway-seeds  bruised 
proof  spirit  twelve  gallons,  w‘ate 
draw  oil  ten  gallons,  or  till  the  l 
rise;  make  the  goods  up  with  cl< 
dulcify  with  common  sugar  to  y< 

Take  of  caraway-seed  bruisei 
and  a half,  orange  or  lemon-p 
pound,  proof  spirit  twelve  gallo 
gallons;  draw  off,  and  dulcify  a: 

Caraway-water,  like  that  of 
good  carminative ; but  not  sotuuc 
much  pleasanter. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Cardamom  Seed  Water. 

THE  seed  from  whence  this  water  takes  its 
name,  is  called  by  botanists  Cardamom  Minus , 
or  the  lesser  cardamom  : to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Cardamotnum  Majus}  or  grains  of  paradise. 

The  lesser  cardamom  is  a small  short  fruit, 
or  membranaceous  capsule,  of  a tiigona  form, 
about  a third  of  an 'inch  long,  and  swelling  out 
thick  about  the  middle;  beginning  small  and 
narrow  from  the  stalk,  and  terminating  in  a 
small  but  obtuse  point  at  the  end.  It  is  striated 
all  over  very  deeply  with  longitudinal  furrows, 
and  consists  of  a thin  but  very  tough  membrane, 
of  si  fibrous  texture,  and  pale  brown  colour,  with 
a faint  cast  of  red.  When  the  fruit  is  thorough- 
ly ripe,  this  membrane  opens  at  the  three  edges 
all  the  way,  and  shews  that  is  internally  divided 
by  three  thin  membranes,  into  three  cells,  in 
each  of  which  is  an  arrangement  of  seeds,  sepa- 
rately lodged  in  two  series.  The  seeds  are  of  an 
irregular  angular  figure,  rough,  and  of  a dusky 
brown  colour  on  the  surface,  with  a mixture  of 
yellowish  and  redish,  and  of  w bite  colour  within. 

They 


They  have  not  much  smell,  utiles* 
when  they  are  much  like  camp! 
nose.  They  are  of  an  acrid,  aroin 
hot  taste.  They  should  be  choser 
shut  on  all  sides,  and  full  of  set 
smell,  and  of  an  acrid  aromatic  t, 

Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  Cardamo 

Take  of  the  lesser  cardamom 
two  pounds  and  a half,  of  clean  p 
gallons  and  a half,  and  of  water 
draw  off  ten  gallons  by  a gentle  hi 
either  dulcify  it  or  not  with  fine 
sure. 

This  water  is  carminative,  ass 
and  good  to  strengthen  the  head 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  Aquila  Mirabi/is;  or,  the  IVon 

% 

MOST  of  the  ingredients  in  thi 
have  already  been  des<  ribed,  and 
the  nutmegs  will  be  given  in  Cha 
the  eubebs  and  ginger  remain  to  1 


Cubebs  are  small  dried  fruit  rese 
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per-corn,  but  often  somewhat  longer;  of  a dark 
brown  colour,  composed  of  a wrinkled  external 
bark  ; of  an  aromatic,  though  not  very  strong 
smell,  and  of  an  acrid  and  pungent  taste,  though 
less  so  than  pepper;  but  its  acrimony  continues 
long  on  the  tongue,  and  draws  forth  a large 
quantity  of  saliva.  We  have  two  kinds  of  cu- 
bebs,  which  differ  only  in  their  periodsof  gather- 
ing, both  are  produced  from  the  same  plant. 
The  unripe  cubebs  are  small,  very  wrinkled  on 
the  surface,  and  their  nucleus,  when  broken,  is 
flacid:  but  the  ripe  one's  not  so.  Cubebs  are 
brought  from  tiie  Island  of  Jura,  where  they 
grow  in  great  abundance.  They  should  be  cho- 
sen large,  fresh,  and  sound,  and  the  heaviest 
possible.  They  are  warm  and  carminative,  and 
esteemed  good  in  vertigoes,  palsies,  and  disor- 
ders of  the  stomach. 

' | f * . ..  . » 

l 

Ginger  is  a root  too  well  knowh  to  need  a 
long  description  ; it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
it  isof  a pale  yellowish  colour  when  broken,  of 
a fibrous  structure,  and  easily  bent  into  a sort 
of  woolly  or  long  thready  matter.  It  is  of  a ve- 
ry hot,  acrid,  and  very  pungent  taste;  but  aro- 
matic withal,  ;md  of  a very  agreeable  smell. 
We  have  it  both  from  the  East  and  West  Indies-, 
but  the  oriental  is  much  superior  to  the  occi- 
„ dental 
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dental  in  its  flavour,  of  a firmer  su 
does  not  beat  out  so  much  into  tlm 
is  an  excellent  carminative  and  st 
assists  digestion,  dispels  ilatus’3,  a 
cholic  pains  almost  instantaneousl 

There  are  several  receipts  for 
celebrated  cordial;  but  the  followii 
ed  to  be  the  best. 

Take  of  cinnamon  one  pound  ar 
rind  of  lemon -peels  ten  ounces, 
ounce  and  a quarter,  leaves  of  balm 
bruise  all  these  ingredients,  and  p 
eleven  gallons  of  clean  proof  spii 
gallon  of  water;  digest  the  whole 
hours,  and  distill  off  ten  gallons  w 
brisk  fire;  and  dulcify  it  with  fines 

Take  of  the  lesser  cardamoms,  elt 
galangal,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  gim 
one  pound  and  three  quarters,  o 
part  of  citron-peel  and  cinnamon  t 
pounds  and  a half,  of  the  leaves  c 
pound;  bruise  these  ingredients, 
them  eleven  gallons  of  spirit  and  o 
water:  digest,  and  draw  oil',  See.  as 

This  cordial  has  been  loner  cele 

u 
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noble  stomachic,  and  therefore  greatly  called 
for. 

Some,  instead  of  all  the  ingredients  enumera- 
ted in  the  above  receipts,  use  only  pimento; 
and  this  is  the  sort  of  aqua  mirabilis  which 
some  sell  so  very  cheap. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Of  Mint  JVater. 

THE  mint  intended  in  this  recipe  is  the  com- 
mon spearmint,  an  account  of  which  has  al- 
ready been  given,  page  138. 

Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  Mint  JVater. 

Take  of  dry  spearmint  leaves  fourteen  pounds, 
proof  -pint  ten  gallons  a*;d  a half,  water  two 
gallons;  draw  off  ten  gallons  by  a gentle  heat. 
You  may  dulcify  it  with  sugar,  if  requited. 

• i I ! * ' * . » 

Mint  water  is  greatly  recommended  by  the 
learned  Bo.rhaave  and  Hof  man.  against  vomit- 
ing, nauseas,  and  the  cholic. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  Peppermint  Watt 

THE  peppermint  has  been  alre 
page  137,  to  which  the  reader  is 

Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  Peppe 

Take  of  dry  peppermint  Ie 
pounds,  proof  spirit  ten  gallons  a 
ter  one  gallon  ; draw  off  ten  gall 

tie  fire.  You  may  either  dulcify 
✓ 

Peppermint  water  is  a noble  stc 
against  vomiting,  nauseas,  choli 
griping  pains  in  the  bowels;  in  al 
tions  it  greatly  exceeds  the  .coma 
water. 

C H A P.  XIII. 

Of  A ngclk a P ater. 

4 

THERE  are  two  sorts  of  angel; 
single  and  the  compound.  I shall 
for  making  both  kinds;  and  with 
nature  of  angelica,  it  ft,  sufficien 
that  it  is  an  excellent  carminative 
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Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  Single  Angelica 
IVuter . 

Take  of  the  roots  and  seeds  of  angelica,  cut 
and  bruised,  of  each  one  pound  and  a half, 
proof  spirit  eleven  gallons,  water  two  gallons; 
draw  off  ten  gallons,  or  till  the  faints  begin  to 
rise,  with  a gentle  fire;  and  dulcify  it,  if  requir- 
ed, with  lump  sugar. 

This  angelica  water  is  a good  carminative, 
and  therefore  good  against  all  kinds  of  flatulent 
cholies,  and  griping  of  the  bowels. 

Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  Compound  Angelica 
IVuter. 

Take  of  the  roots  and  seeds  of  angelica,  and 
of  sweet  fennel  seeds  of  each  one  pound  and  a 
half;  of  the  dried  leaves  of  balm  and  sage  of 
each  one  pound  ; slice  the  roots,  and  bruise  the 
seeds  and  herbs,  and  add  to  them  of  cinnamon 
one  ounce  ; of  cloves,  cubebs,  galangals,  and 
mace,  of  each  three  quarters  of  an  ounce;  of 
nutmegs,  the  lesser  cardamom  seed,  pimento, 
and  saffron,  of  each  half  an  ounce:  infuse  all 
thesefin  twelve  gallons  of  clean  proof  spirit,  and 
draw  off  ten  gallons,  with  a pretty  brisk  fire. 
It  may  be  dulcified  or  not  at  pleasure. 


This 
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This  is  an  excellent  compositi 
erful  carminative;  and  good  in  al 
lies,  and  other  griping  pains  in  t 
is  also  good  in  nauseas,  and  oth 
the  stomach. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observi 
distilling  this  and  several  other 
abounding  with  oily  seeds,  the  o] 
be  careful  not  to  let  the  faints 
other  goods  as  they  would  by  t 
rendered  nauseous  and  unsight 
therefore  be  careful,  towards  th 
the  operation,  to  catch  some  of  \ 
runs  from  the  worm  in  a glass; 
as  ever  he  perceives  it  the  least  i 
move  the  receiver,  and  draw 
themselves. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  Orange  Water . 

THIis  water  is  made  in  the  j 
from  the  peels  of  oranges,  a&  citron 
vi.;  is  trom  the  peeis  of  citrons. 
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Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  Orange-water. 

Take  of  the  yellow  part  of  fresh  orange-peels 
five  pounds,  clean  proof  spirit  ten  gallons  and  a 
half,  water  two  gallons;  draw  off  ten  gallons 
with  a gentle  fire. 

This  is  a good  stomachic,  and  may  also  be 
used  for  making  bitter  tinctures,  as  that  called 
Stoughton’s  drops.  , 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  Plague  Water. 

THERE  are  several  recipes  for  making  plague 
water;  but  the  following  are  much  the  best; 

Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  Plague-zcater. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  mastervvort  and  butter- 
burr,  of  each  one  pound  and  a quarter;  of  Vir- 
ginia snake-root  and  zedoary,  of  each  ten  ounces* 
angelica-seeds  and  bay-seeds,  of  each  fourteen 
ounces;  and  of  the  leaves  ofscordium,  one  pound 
and  a half.  Cut  or  bruise  these  ingredients,  and 
put  them  into  the  still,  with  twelve  gallons  of 

I . clean 
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clean  proof  spirit,  anrl  two  ga 
digest  the  whole  for  twenty- 
draw  off  ten  gallons.  Or, 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  celandin 
sage,  Roman  wormwood,  dra 
balm,  scordium,  the  lesser  cei 
benedictns,  be  tony,  and  mint, 
handfuls;  of  dried  angelica-ro 
gentian,  of  each  ten  ounces,  i 
snake-root  five  ounces;  digest  tl 
hours,  in  twelve  gallous  of  cle 
and  two  gallons  of  water ; and 
ten  gallons  as  before.  Or, 

Take  of  rue,  rosemary,  balm 
dictus,  scordium,  marigold-fli 
goat’s-rue,  and  mint,  of  each 
roots  of  masterwort,  angelica,  1 
piony,  of  each  one  pound  and 
of  viper-grass,  ten  ounces;  dige 
Ions  of  spirit,  &c.  as  before.  C 

Take  of  the  roots  of  masterwc 
snake-root,  of  each  seven  oun< 
nuts  bruised,  eighty;  Venice- tre: 
date,  of  each  three  ounces; 
drachms;  of  the  roots  of  rue  and 
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each  three  ounces ; horehound  six  ounces;  saf- 
fron six  drachms ; proof  spirit  twelve  gallons » 
digest,  &c.  as  before.  Or, 

Take  dragons,  rosemary,  wormwood,  sago 
scordium,  mugwort,  scabious,  balm,  carduus, 
angelica,  marigold-flowers,  centaury,  betony> 
pimpernel,  celandine,  rue,  and  agrimony,  of 
each  three  pounds;  of  the  roots  of  gentian,  zedo- 
ary,  liquorice,  and  elecampane,  of  each  twelve 
ounces;  twelve  gallons  of  spirits;  digest,  &c. 
as  before.  Or, 

Take  of  green  walnuts,  live  pounds;  of  ange- 
lica-root, two  pounds;  of  the  leaves  of  angelica, 
rue,  sage,  and  scordium,  of  each  ten  handfuls; 
of  nutmegs,  long-pepper,  ginger,  camphire,  and 
gentian  root,  of  each  five  ounces;  of  snake-roof, 
contrayerva,  elecampane,  zedoary,  and  viper’s 
flesh,  of  each  thirteen  ounces;  Venice  treacle  and 

mithridate,  of  each  thirteen  ounces;  white-wine 

' » 

vinegar,  seven  pounds;  proof  spirit,  twelve  gal- 
tans  ; digest,  See.  as  before. 

You  may  either  dulcify  your  plague-water  or 
not,  as  you  see  occasion. 


All  the  above  receipts  for  making  plague- 
1 2 water 
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water  are  in  use;  blit  the  first  is 
gaut,  containing  nothing  but  wl 
the  intention,  and  at  the  same  ti 
give  its  virtues  by  distillation  ; w 1 
said  of  any  of  the  rest,  st  veral  of 
adding  no  virtue  at  all  to  the  v 
kind  are  the  celandine,  carduus, 
tian,  walnuts,  8cc. 

Plague-water  is  a noble  alexip 
high  carminative  cordial  in  maligi 
of  great  use  in  lowness  of  spirits  ai 

CHA  P.  XVI. 

Of  Dr.  Stephen's  JVa 

THIS  water  has  its  name  from 
physician  of  great  learning  and 

Recipt  for  Ten  Gallons  of  Dr.  St 

Take  of  cinnamon,  ginger,  gi 
nutmegs,  grains  of  paradise,  the 
sweetfennel,  and  caraway,  of  ea 
of  the  leaves  of  thyme,  mother  o 
sage,  pennyroyal,  rosemary,  flow* 
camomile,  origanum,  and  lavendf 
handfuls;  o"  clean  proof  spirit,  t 
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wat^r,  two  gallons;  digest  all  twenty-four  hours,- 
an  I tlien  drawoff  ten  gallons,  or  till  the  faints 
begin  to  rise.  Dulcify  with  tine  sugar  to  your 
palate. 

This  is  a noble  cephalic  cordial  and  carmina- 
tive; and  also,  in  some  degrees,  an  hysteric; 
good  in  all  cholic  pains  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  diseases  of  the  nerves. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  Surfeit  Water. 

THERE  are  two  kinds  of  surfeit-water,  one 
made  by  distillation,  and  the  other  by  infusion? 
the  former  is  generally  called  white  Surfeit  Wa- 
ter, and  the  latter  red  Surfeit  Water. 

Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  white  Surfeit  Water. 

Take  marigold-flowers,  mint,  centaury,  rose- 
mary, scordium,  mugwort,  carduus,  rue,  StR 
John’s' wort,  balm,  and  dragons,  of  each  seven 
handfuls;  of  the  roots  of  piony,  viper-grass, 
butter-burr,  and  angelica,  of  each  one  pound  and 
a half;  of  galangal,  calamus  aromaticus,  and  of 
the  seeds  of  angelica  and  caraway,  of  each  four 

I 3 ounces ; 
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ounces ; of  the  flowers  of  ted  p >ppi< 
fuls;  proof  spirit,  twelve  gallons; 
gallons;  digest  for  twenty-four  hoi 
draw  off  ten  gallons,  or  till  the  fa: 
rise;  and  dulcify  with  fine  sugar. 

This  is  a good  cordial,  but  \voul< 
worse,  if  the  carduus,  mugworf,  ] 
John’s  wort,  were  omitted,  as  little 
tues  can  be  obtained  by  distillation 
ever,  a good  aiexipharmic,  carminat 
machic ; and  therefore  good  in  all  fls 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  naus 
feit?,  from  whence  it  had  its  name. 

Iiccipcfor  making  fni  Gallons  of  red  S 

Take  of  .he  flowers  of  red  poppic 
els,  eleven  gallons  of  clean  proof 
digest  them  with  a gentle  heat  for  tl 
till  the  spirit  has  extracted  all  thee 
flowers:  then  press  out  the  liquor  fre 
ers,  and  add  to  the  tinctuie  of  the  se 
way  and  coriander,  and  liquoriee-rc 
each  ten  ounces;  of  cardamoms  am 
each  four  ounces ; of  raisins  stoned,  f 
of  cinnamon,  five  ounces  •;  of  nutm 
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and  ginger,  of  each  three  ounces;  of  cloves,  two 
drachms;  of  juniper-berries,  three  ounces;  let 
the  whole  be  digested  three  days,  then  press  out 
the  liquor,  adding  to  it  a gallon  of  rose-water; 
and  then  strain  or  filter  the  whole  through  a 
flannel  bag. 

This  water  is  much  superior  to  the  preceding, 
as  all  the  ingredients  will  give  their  virtues  to 
the  tincture,  though  they  will  not  rise  in  distil- 
lation. It  is  a noble  akxipharmic,  it  strengthens 
the  stomach,  and  greatly  assists  digestion  ; it  is 
also  an  excellent  carminative,  and  good  against 
the  cholic  and  gripes : its  cordial  virtues  renders 
it  serviceable  in  all  tremblings  of  the  nerves^ 
, and  depressions  of  the  spirits. 

CHAP.  XV HI. 

Of  Wormwood  Water, 

THERE  are  two  sorts  of  wormwood  water, 
distinguished  by  the  epithets  of  greater  and 
lesser. 

Recipe  for  making  Ten  Gallons  of  the  lesser  Com- 
position of  Wormwood  Water. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  dried  wormwood,  five 
I '1  , pounds; 
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pounds;  of  the  lesser  cardarm 
ounces;  of  coriander-seeds,  or 
clean  proof  spirit,  eleven  gallon- 
gallon  ; draw  off  ten  gallons,  01 
begin  to  rise,  with  a gentle  fir 
dulcified  with  sugar,  or  not,  at  [ 

This  is  a good  stomachic  and 
and  on  that  account  often  called 

liccipefor  Ten  Gallons  of  the  great 
of  Wormwood  Wate 

Take  of  the  common  and  se 
dried,  of  each  ten  pounds;  of  sa 
balm,  d.icd,  of  each  twenty  hai 
t oots  of  galangal,  ginger,  calnm 
and  elecampane,  of  the  seeds  o 
and  coriander,  of  each  three  oum 
inon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs,  the  les: 
and  cubebs,  of  each  two  oun 
bruise  the  ingredients  as  they  r 
them  twentv-four  hours,  in  ele\ 
fine  proof  spirit,  and  two  gallons 
draw  off  ten  gallons,  or  till  the 
rise,  with  a pretty  brisk  fire. 


This  is  an  excellent  cotnpositio 
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all  diseases  of  die  stomach,  arising  either  from 
wind  or  a bad  digestion.  It  is  greatly  in  use  in 
some  parts  of  England,  but  comes  too  dear  for 
the  common  sort  of  people;  on  which  account 
a cort(ial  water  is  ohen  soid  under  the  title  of 
the  greater  composition  of  wormwood  water, 
drawn  from  the  leaves  of  wormwood,  orange  • 
and  lemon  peel,  calamus  aromaticus,  pimento, 
and  the  seeds  of  anise  and  caraway;  which  be- 
ing all  cheap  ingredients,  the  composition  may 
be  sold  at  a moderate  price.  A water  drawn  in 
ibis  manner  is  a good  carminative;  but  far  in- 
ferior to  that  made  by  the  above  recipe. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  Antiscorbutic  Water, 

THE  scurvy  being  a disease  very  common  in 

England,  this  antiscorbutic  water  will  be  of 

great  use. 

* 

Recipe  for  making  Ten  Gallons  of  Antiscorbutic- 
Water. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  water-cresses,  garden 
and  sea  scurvy-grass,  and  brook-lime,  of  each 

1 5 twenty 
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twenty  handfuls;  of  pine  tops,  germ 
hound,  and  the  lesser  centaury,  of 
handfuls;  of  the  roots  of  bryony 
pointed  dock,  of  each  six-  pounds; 
seed,  one  pound  and  a half.  Digc 
in  ten  gallons  of  proof  spirit,  and  l\ 
water,  and  draw  off  by  a geutle  fii 

This  is  a good  water  for  the  p 
pressed  in  the  title,  viz.  against  s 
orders.  It  is  also  good  in  tremblin 
orders  of  the  nerves. 


CHAP.  XX. 

OJ  Compound  Horse-radish  1 

t 

THERE  are  several  methods  of 
compound  water;  but  rep  three  f< 
cipes  are  the  best  that  has  hitherto 

Recipe  for  making  Ten  Gallons  of 
Horse-radish  H ater. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  fresh  gar 
grass,  sixteen  pounds ; of  fresh 
root,  and  the  yellow  part  of  Seville  c 
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of  each  eight  pounds  ; of  nutmegs,  two  pounds. 
Cut  and  bruse  these  ingredients,  and  digest 
the  n twenty-four  hours  in  ten  gallons  of  proof 
spirit  aud  two  gallons  of  water ; after  which 
diaw  off  ten  gallons  with  a gentle  fire.  Or, 

Take  of  the  fresh  roots  of  horse-radish,  nine 
pounds;  of  the  leaves  of  water-cresses  and  of 
garden  scurvy-grass,  of  each  six  pounds  ; of  the 
outward,  or  yellow  peel  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
of  each  nine  ounces  ; of  Winter’s  bark  twelve 
ounces;  of  nutmegs,  three  ounces.  Cut,  bruise, 
and  digest  the  ingredients  in  ten  gallons  of 
proof  spirit,  and  two  gallons  of  water,  and  draw 
off  ten  gallons  as  before. . Or, 


Take  of  the  leaves  of  garden  and  sea  scurvy- 
grass,  fresh  gathered  in  the  spring,  of  each  seven 
pounds;  brook-lime,. water-cresses,  and  horse- 
radish root,  of  each  ten  pounds ; of  Winter’s 
hark  and  nutmegs,  of  each  ten  ounces;  of  the 
outer  peel  of  lemons,  oue  pound  ; of  arum  root, 
fresh  gathered,  two  pounds  ; proof  spirits  ten 
gallons,  water  two  gallons.  Bruise  and  slice 
the  ingredients  ; digest  the  whole,  and  draw  off 
ten  gallons  as  before. 


Either  of  the ‘above  recipes  will  produce  an 
1 6 excellent 
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excellent  water,  against  all  obstr 
kidneys  and  other  viscera.  It  i: 
service  in  the  jaundice,  cachexies 
and  in  all  scorbutic  cases,  it  is 
medicine  ; as  it  opens  the  minute 
motes  transpiration,  and  cleanse; 
other  small  glands,  which  are  fil 
particles  to  the  detriment  of  their 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  Treacle  fYater . 

THIS  water  is  made  in  a very 
ner,  by  different  persons  ; but  th 
eipes  are  the  best  fot  this  purpos 

Recipe  for  making  Ten  Gallons  of 

Take  of  the  fresh  and  green  hit; 
four  pounds  and  a half;  of  the  r 
burr,  three  pounds  ; of  angelic; 
wort,  of  each  one  pound  and  a 1 
ary,  twelve  ounces  ; of  the  leave 
scordium,  of  each  eighteen  ounc 
treacle,  three  pounds;  digest  then 
days  in  twelve  gallons  of  proof < 
gallons  of  water;  after  which  dr; 
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Ions ; to  which  add  a gallon  and  a half  of  dis- 
tilled vinegar.  Or, 

Takeof  the  rind  of  green  walnuts,  five  pounds  ; 
of  rue,  four  pounds;  of  carduus,  marigold,  and 
balm,  of  each  three  pounds;  of  fresh  gathered 
butter-burr  roots,  two  pounds  and  a half;  of 
burdock  root,  one  pound  and  a half;  of  green 
scordium,  twelve  handfuls;  of  Venice  treacle 
and  mithridate,  of  each  two  pounds  and  a half; 
proof  spirit,  twelve  gallons;  and  water,  two 
gallons.  Digest  and  draw  off  ten  gallons,  as 
before  ; to  which  add  a gallon  and  a half  of  dis- 
tilled vinegar. 

Some  instead  of  distilled  vinegar  unadvisedly 
add  a proportional  quantity  of  spirit  of  vitriol, or 
other  mineral  acid,  to  their  treacle  water;  but 
this  practice  is  very  pernicious,  and  entirely  al- 
ters the  nature  of  the  medicirfe.  Vinegar  is  an 
acid  made  by  a double  fermentation,  and  there- 
fore of  a different  nature  from  the  acid  juices  of 
vegetables,  whether  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
limes,  crabs,  barbaries,  &c.  as  also  from  those 
of  minerals,  whether  vitriol,  sulphur,  &c.  It  is 
indeed,  like  them,  acid  on  the  tongue;  but  then 
it  liquifies  the  blood,  is  anti-pestilential,  sudden* 
ly  cures  drunkenness  surfeits,  the  plague,  and 

does 
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does  a thousand  things  both  as  a ur 
medicine,  which  they  will  not. 
mirable  and  sprightly  alexiphaimi 
fic,  to  which,  the  vinegar  added, 
tributes,  and  therefore  good  in  fev 
pox,  measles,  and  other  pcstilentui 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Compound  Camomile-jiozcer 

THE  camomile  flowers  genera 
the  double  soit,  consisting  wholly 
flower  leaves,  without  any  appea 
mina,  or  pistil,  or  the  other  parts 
tion,  which  in  the  single  flowers 
selves  in  the  middle  in  form  of  ye 
But  though  the  double  flowers  aie 
monly  used,  they  are  not  the  bi 
which  ought  to  be  chosen.  The  s 
or  those  which  consist  of  only  a sii 
leaves,  or  petals,  in  form  of  rays,  si 
clustre  of  yellow  threads,  orstamin; 
more  virtue.  It  is  indeed  in  these 
their  apices,  that  great  part  of  the 
flower  resides,  and  these  are  war 
double  flowers. 
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Recipe  for  making  Ten  Gallons  of  Compound 
Camomile-flower  Water. 

Take  of  dried  camomile  flowers,  five  pound?; 
of  the  outer  peel  of  oranges,  ten  ounces;  of  the 
leaves  of  common  wormwood,  and  pennyroyal, 
of  each  twenty  handfuls  ; of  the  seeds  of  anise, 
cummin,  sweet  fennel,  the  berries  of  bay  and 
juniper,  of  each  five  ounces.  Digest  these  in- 
gredients two  days  in  ten  gallons  of  proof  spi- 
rit, and  three  gallons  of  water,  and  draw  ofif 
ten  gallons  with  a gentle  fire. 

H i »>t. 

This  is  a very  good  carminative  and  sto- 
machic; good  in  all  cholics  and  other  disorders 
of  the  bowels  from  wind,  ft  also  provokes  the 
appetite,  and  promotes  a good  digestion,  fts 
virtues  as  a stomachic  will  not  be  less  when 
made  from  the  double  flowers;  but  if  intended 
as  a carminative,  it  should  be  made  with  the 
single  flowers. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Imperial  Water. 

THIS  cordial  water  has  its  name  from  the 
great  opinion  conceived  of  it  by  its  first  invent- 
ors; 
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ors ; and  though  their  opinion 
justly  founded,  yet  it  is  not  at  p; 
in  use  as  formerly. 

Recipe for  making  Ten  Gallons  of  i 

Take  of  the  dried  peels  of  eitroi 
of  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  cinnamo 
pound  ; of  the  roots  of  cypress,  Fk 
calamus  aromaticus,of each  eighi 
doary,  galangal,  and  ginger,  ofea' 
of  the  tops  of  lavender  and  rose 
sixteen  handfuls;  of  the  leaves 
mint,  and  thyme,  ofeach  eight  h 
leaves  of  white  and  damask  r 
twelve  handfuls.  Digest  the  win 
ten  gallons  of  proof  spirit,  and 
damask-rosewater;  after  which, 
gallons. 

All  the  ingredients  in  cotnpositi 
one  intention,  and  as  such  will 
tues  by  distillation;  circumstance 
be  said  of  many  other  compound 
a very  good  cephalic,  and  of  gi 
nervous  cases.  It  is  also  a very  j 
especially  if  dulcified  with  fine  sti 
upon  any  sudden  sickness  of  the 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

Of  Compound  Piony  Water. 

THE  piony,  from  whence  this  compound 
water  takes  its  name,  is  a plant  divided  into  male 
and  female;  but  the  former  is  the  soil  intended 
to  be  used  in  this  composition.  The  male  and 
female  plants  are  distinguished  both  by  their 
roots  und  leaves.  The  male  has  a shining  black- 
ish leaf,  from  which  the  female  diffeis  by  being 
lighter  coloured.  The  root  of  the  male  kind  is 
more  bulbous,  and  shorter  branched  than  that 
of  the  female,  whose  shoots  aie  much  longer 
and  thinner. 

Recipe  for  making  Ten  Gallons  of  Compound 
Piony  Water. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  male  piony,  twelve 
ounces;  of  those  of  wild  valerian,  nine  ounces 5 
of  those  of  white  dittany,  six  ounces  ; of  piony 
seed,  four  ounces  and  a half;  of  the  fresh  flowers 
of  lily  of  the  valley,  one  pound  and  a half; 
those  of  lavender,  Arabian  stadias,  and  rose- 
mary, of  each  nine  ounces;  of  tiie  tops  of  be- 
tony,  marjoram,  rue,  and  sage,  of  each  six 
ounces;  slice  and  bruise  the  ingredients,  and  di- 
gest 
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gcsttliem  four  days  in  ten  gallon* 
rit,  and  two  gallons  of  water  ; afu 
off  ten  gallons.  Or, 

Take  of  the  flowers  of  lilies  < 
fresh  gathered,  and  malepiony  ror. 
pounds;  of  cinnamon  and  cub 
eight  ounces;  of  rosemary  and  lav 
of  each  two  handfuls;  of  dama? 
two  gallons.  Digest  these  four  da 
Ions  of  proof  spii  it,  and  draw  off 
before. 

This  is  an  excellent  cordial,  an 
ceeded  by  nothing  in  all  nervous 
• children  and  grown  persons. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  Nutmeg  Water. 

THE  nutmeg  is  a kernel  of  a 1 
unlike  the  peach,  and  is  sepaialed 
its  investient  coat  the  mace,  before 
to  us;  except  when  the  whole  fri 
in  preserve,  by  way  of  sweetmeat 
osity.  There  are  two  kinds  of  nuti 
called  by  authors  the  male,  and  i 
female.  The  female  is  the  kind  in 
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and  is  of  the  shape  of  an  olive  ; the  male  is  long 
and  cylindric,  and  has  less  of  the  fine  aromatic 
flavour  than  the  other,  so  that  it  is  much  less 
esteemed,  and  people  who  trade  largely  in  nut- 
megs, will  seldom  buy  it.  Besides ’tuis  oblong 
kind  of  nutmeg  we  sometimes  meet  with  others 
of  very  irregular  figures ; but  these  are  mere 
Lusus  Native?, , being  prpdtn  ed  by  the  same 
tree.  The  long  or  male  nutmeg,  as  we  term  it, 
is,  by  the  Dutch,  called  t lie  wild  nutmeg.  It 
is  always  distinguishable  from  the  others,  as  we  I 
by  its  want  of  (Vagrancy,  as  by  its  shape;  it  is 
very  subject  to  be  worm-eaten,  and  ts  strictly 
forbid  by  the  Dutch  to  be  packed  among  the 
other,  because  it  will  be  the  means  of  their  be- 
ing worm-eaten  also,  by  the  insects  getting 
from  it  into  them,  and  breeding  in  all  parts  of 
the  parcel.  J he  largest,  heaviest,  and  most 
unctuous  of  the  nutmegs  are  to  be  chosen,  such 
as  are  of  the  shape  of  an  olive,  and  of  the  most 
fragrant  smell. 

Recipe  for  making  Ten  Gallons  of  Nutmeg  Water. 

Take  of  nutmegs,  bruised,  one  pound  ; proof 
spirit,  ten  gallons;  water,  two  gallons.  Digest 
them  two  days,  and  then  draw  off  ten  gallons 
with  a brisk  fire.  You  may  either  dulcily  it  or 
riot,  as  occasion  offers.  Or, 


Take 


Take  of  nutmegs,  bruised,  one 
peel,  two  ounces;  spirit,  ten  gall 
gallons.  Digest,  and  distill  us  L> 

This  is  an  excellent  cephalic  ; 
ter;  agreeable  to  the  palate,  eon 
stomach,  and  grateful  to  the  ner 
fully  tl  iseusses  wind  atuf vapours 
mach  and  bowels,  and  is  thereft 
vice  in  the  cholic  and  griping  o 

CHAP.  XXVI 
Of  Compound  Bryony 

TF1  E white  bryony-root,  fror 
water  takes  its  name,  is  one  of  t 
we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is 
shape,  and  is  frequently  met  wi 
ness  of  a man’s  arm,  sometimes -c 
times  that  bigness:  Its  texture  \ 
and  spungy  ; considerably  l»ea> 
that  the  thickest  pieces  are  eas 
with  one  stroke  of  a knife;  it  is 
is  externally  of  a brownish  or  ; 
colour,  and  of  a pure  white  wi 
disagreeable  smell,  and  an  acri 
taste, 
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Recipe  for  'Ten  Gallons  of  Compound  Bryony 
iVater. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  bryony,  four  pounds; 
wild  valeiian  root,  one  pound;  of  pennyroyal 
and  rue,  of  each  two  pounds  ; of  the  flowers  of 
fever-few,  and  tops  of  savin,  of  each  four 
ounces;  of  the  rind  of  fresh  orange  peel,  and 
lovage-seeds,  of  each  half  a pound;  cut  or 
bruise  these  ingredients,  and  infuse  them  in 
eleven  gallons  of  pioof  spirit,  and  two  gallons 
of  water,  and  draw  off  ten  gallons  with  a gentle 
heat.  Or, 

I * 

Take  of  fresh  bryony  root,  four  pounds;  of 
the  leaves  of  rue  and  mugwort,  of  each  four 
pounds;  of  the  tops  of  savin,  six  handfuls;  of 
fever-few,  c tniint,  and  pennyroyal,  of  each 
four  handfuls;  of  oiange-pccl,  eight  ounces;  of 
myrrh,  foui  ounces;  of  Russia  castor,  two 
ounces;  proof  spirit,  eleven  gallons  ; water,  two 
gallons.  Digt  stand  distill  as  before. 

This  composition  *3  very  unpalatable,  but  ex* 
cell*  inly  adaj  n<t  t » tire  intention  of  an  hyste;  ic, 
in  which  cases  .1  is  tised  with  success.  It  is 
ver\  t icing  upon  the  torus,  u>  d ihercforegiven 

to  promote  debveiy,  and  forward  the  proper 

cleansings 
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cleansings  afterwards;  as  also  to  c 
obstructions,  and  in  abundance  c 
complaints.  It  is  also  good  agair 
in  children,  and  of  service  in  all 
plaints  of  either  sex. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe 
oily  parts  of  the  ingredients  will  of 
water  foul  and  milky.  If,  therefor 
desires  to  have  it  fine  and  transp 
ceiver  must  be  removed  as  soon  a: 
the  wortn  appears  the  least  turbid 
be  long  before  the  faints  begin  to 
ter,  however,  is  not  the  worse  for 
with  regard  to  its  medicinal  vi 
when  the  liquor  is  milky,  throw  in 
alum  to  fine  it;  but  this  should  n< 
because  it  spoils  the  medicine. 

CHAT.  XXVII. 

Of  compound,  Balm  IVater,  common , 
de  Cannes. 

This  has  its  name  ( Eau  de  Cart 
Carmelite  fiiais,  who  were  the  inv 
The  great  profit  accruing  to  these  i 
the  sale  of  this  cordial,  induced  l 
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th  e method  of  making  it  a secret ; but,  notwith- 
standing all  their  care,  the  secret  has  at  last  been 
discovered;  and  the  following  is  the  method  by 
which  they  prepare  it: 

✓ 

Recipe  for  Two  Gallons,  of  Eau  de  Cannes. 

Take  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  balm,  four  pounds  ; 
of  the  yellow  peel  or  rind  of  lemons,  two  pounds; 
of  nutmegs  and  coriander-seeds,  of  each  one 
pound  : of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  angelica  root, 
of  each  half  a pound.  Pound  the  leaves,  bruise 
the  other  ingredients,  and  put  them  with  two 
gallons  of  fine  proof  spirit  into  a large  glass 
alembic  (the  figure  of  which,  with  its  head,  is 
represented  on  the  plate,  Fig.  7.)stop  the  mouth, 
and  phice  it  in  a bath  heat  to  digest  tw  o o.rtl)iee 
d..ys.  Then  open  the  mouth  of  the  alembic, 
and  add  a gallon  of  balm  water,  and  shake  the 
whole  well  together.  After  ibis,  place  the  alem-' 
bic  in  Balneum  Maria,  And  distdl  till  the  ingre- 
dients are  almost  dry;  and  preserve  the  water 
thus  obtained  in  bottles  well  stopped. 

This  water  has  been  long  famous  both  at  Lon- 
don and  Laris,  and  carried  from  thence  to  most 
part  of  Europe.  It  is  a very  elegant  cordial, 
and  very  extraordinary  virtues  are  attributed  to 

it; 
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it ; for  it  is  esteemed  very  efficacic 
lowness  of  spirits,  but  even  in  ap 
is  greatly  commended  in  cases  i 
the  stomach. 

CHAP.  XXVI II 

Of  Ladies  TVaier. 

THIS  water  has  its  name  from 
being:  much  fitter  for  the  closet  tl 
in  a shop  ; but  as  it  is  an  excelh 
could  not  omit  giving  it  a place  l 

Recipe  for  One  Quart  of  Lad 

Take  of  sugar-candy,  one  poun 
wine,  six  ounces  ; rose  water,  foui 
them  into  a syrup,  and  mix  with  i 
water  (described  Chap  xxx.)one'i 
bergns  and  musk,  of  each  eighte 
saffron,  fifteen  grains;  yellow  ! 
drachms.  Digest  the  w hole  three 
sel  close  stopped,  and  decant  the  < 

This  is  an  extraordinary  cord 
fumes  are  not  offensive.  It  is  i 
drank  alone,  and  therefore  shot 
with  water,  or  some  other  liquid. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

Of  Cephalic  Water. 

\ 

THIS  water  has  its  name  from  its  use,  being 
one  of  the  best  cephalic  waters  known. 

l 

Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  Cephalic  Water. 

Take  of  male  piony-root,  twelve  ounces  ; of 
angelica  and  valerian,  of  each  four  ounces  and 
a half ; of  the  leaves  of  rosemary,  marjoram,  and 
balm,  of  the  flowers  of  lavender,  betony,  piony> 
marigolds,  sage,  rosemary,  lilies  of  the  valley, 
and  of  the  lime-tree,  of  each  three  handfuls ; of 
staechas,  or  French  lavender,  four  ounces  and  a 
half ; of  red-roses  and  cowslips,  of  each  six 
handfuls  ; of  rhodium  wood  and  yellow  saund- 
ers,  of  each  two  ounces  and  a half;  of  nut- 
megs, four  ounces  and  a half ; of  galangals,  an 
ounce  and  a half;  of  cardamus  and  cubebs,  of 
each  one  ounce.  Bruise  these  ingredients,  and- 
digest  them  ten  days  in  eleven  gallons  of  proof 
spirit,  and  two  gallons  of  water;  after  which 
add  three  pounds  of  cinnamon,  and  digest  two 
days  more;  and  then  draw  off  ten  gallons,  with 
a pretty  brisk  fire,  and  dulcify  it  to  your  palate 
with  fine  sugar. 

k This 
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This  is  an  excellent  cordial,  o 
faintings  or  sinking  of  the  spirits, 
any  sudden  nauseas  or  sickness  a 

CHAP.  XXX 
Oj  Heave nly  Water-,  or  Jqv 

THIS  water  has  Its  name  from 
nion  its  inventors  had  of  it;  but  ; 
not  so  much  called  for  as  former 

Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  Heat 

Take  of  cinnamon,  mace,ai 
each  three  ounces;  ginger,  one 
half ; cloves,  galangal,  nutmeg! 
moms,  of  each  one  ounce  ; zedo; 
and  a half;  fennel-seeds,  one  < 
seeds  of  anise,  wild  carrot,  and 
half  an  on  nee;  roots  of  angelica, 
lamus  aromaticus,  leaves  of  th^ 
pennyroyal,  mint,  mother  of  thyn 
ram,  of  each  an  ounce;  flowers  of  i 
rosemary,  and  staechas,  of  each 
citron-peel,  an  ounce ; bruise  al 
dients,  and  digest  them  three  d 
gallons  of  proof  spirit,  and  fo 
water;  after  which  draw  off  ten 
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a pretty  brisk  fire;  and  dulcify  the  goods  with 
fine  sugar,  adding  ambergris  and  musk,  of  each 
three  scruples. 

The  perfumes  ordered  to  be  added  with  the 
sugar  rendering  the  medicine  offensive  to  some 
people,  they  may  be  omitted  at  pleasure.  It  is 
esteemed  very  efficacious  in  alT  nervous  com- 
plaints, particularly  palsies,  loss  of  memory,  and 
the  like.  In  all  decays  of  age,  aud  languishing 
constitutions,  it  is  exceeded  by  nothing  in  sud- 
denly raising  the  spirits,  and  wanning  the  blood, 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

Of  Spirituous  Pennyroyal  Water. 

THE  plant  from  whence  this  water  has  its 
name  has  been  already  described.  Chap.  xrii. 
Part  II. 

• * 

Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  Spirituous  Penny- 
royal Water. 

Takp  of  the  leaves  of  pennyroyal, dried,  fifteen 
pounds;  proof  spirit,  ten  gallons ; vvaLr,  two  gal- 
lons: draw  off  ten  gallons,  with  a gentle  fire. 

This  is  a good  carminative,  of  use  in  cholics 
k 2 and 
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and  gripings  ofthe  bowels ; alsoin 
the  jaundice ; it  is  of  known  efiic; 
in0-  the  menses  and  otherdisordei 
sex. 


CHAP.  XXXII 

Of  Compound  P arsley  J, 

THE  plant  from  whence  this 
minated,  is  the  common  parsley c 
an  herb  too  well  known  to  need 

Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  Comi 
Water. 

Take  of  parsley-root  onepounc 
fresh  horse-radish  root,  and  juui 
each  fifteen  ounces  ; the  tops  of ; 
biting  arsmart,  and  elder-flowei 
ounces  ; the  seeds  of  wild  carrot 
and  parsley,  of  each  seven  ouni 
slice  and  bruise  the  ingredients. « 
four  days  in  eleven  gallons  of  spit 
Ions  of  water  ; after  which,  draw 

This  is  a very  good  diuretic,  f 
from  sand  and  other  matter,  wh 
gravel  and  stones.  Itisahogood 
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arising  from  astone  in  the  bladder,  and  drams  off 
all  ill  humours  by  urine. 

# 

CRAP.  XXX in. 

Of  Carminative  Water. 

THIS  water  has  its  name  from  its  use,  being 
an  excellent  carminative. 

* 

Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  Carminative  Water. 

Take  of  fresh  camomile- flowers,  four  pounds ; 
dill-seed,  two  pounds  and  a half ; leaves  of  bahn, 
origany,  and  thyme,  of  each  one  pound;  seeds 
ofanise  and  fennel,  of  each  six  ounces : cummin- 
seed,  four  ounces  ; peels  of  oranges  and  citrons., 
of  each  eight  ounces  ; juniper  and  bay-berries, 
of  each  six  ounces  ; cinnamon,  eight  ounces  ; 
mace,  four  ounces.  -Digest  these  ingredients, 
bruised,  in  eleven  gallons  of  proof  spirit,  and 
two  gallons  of  water  ; after  which  draw  oft'  ten 
gallons,  and  dulcify  it  with  fine  sugar. 

This  is  an  admirable  carminative,  and  there- 
fore good  in  all  cholicky  pains  and  gripings  of 
the  bowels  ; and  to  remove  sickness  and  nauseas 
from  the  stomach. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXXIV, 
Of  Gout  Water. 

THIS  water  has  also  its  name 
being  of  great  service  in  that  dist< 

Recipe  Jor  Ten  Gallons  of  Goi 

Take  of  the  flowers  of  camom 
pennyroyal,  lavender,  marjorac 
sage,  and  ground-pine,  of  each  t 
myrrh,  four  ounces;  cloves  and 
each  one  ounce  ; roots  of  piony, 
pellitory  of  Spain,  and  cypress  oi 
one  ounce ; the  lesser  cardamoms  a 
each  half  an  ounce;  nutmegs,  two 
and  bruise  these  ingredients,  anc 
four  days  in  eleven  gallons  of  pro 
two  gallons  of  water : then  draw  oi 
and  dulcify  with  fine  sugar. 

This  is  a very  good  water  in  all  n 
and  a continued  moderate  use  of  i 
and  fortify  the  fibres,  so  as  to  pie 
chargeof  such  juices  upon  thejoini 
thritic  pains  and  swellings.  It  isals< 
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use  in  palsies,  epilepsies,  and  loss  of  memory  ; 
particularly  when  these  distempers  proceed  from 
old  age,  or  when  the  principal  springs  of  life 
begin  to  decay. 

CHAP.  XXXV. 

/ 

, Of  Anhalt  Water . 

THIS  water  is  supposed  to  have  been  invent- 
ed by  a celebrated  physician  of  Anhalt , a pro- 
vince of  the  Circle  of  Upper  Saxony. 

Recipe  for  making  Ten  Gallons  of  Anhalt  Water . 

Take  of  the  best  turpentine,  a pound  and  a 
half ; olibanum,  three  ounces;  aloes  wood  pow- 
dered, one  ounce ; grains  of  mastic,  cloves, 
July-flowers,  or  rosemary  flowers,  nutmegs  and 
cinnamon,  of  each  two  ounces  and  a half;  saf- 
fron, one  ounce  : powder  the  whole,  and  digest 
them  six  days  in  eleven  gallons  of  spirit  of  wine  ; 
adding  two  scruples  of  musk,  tied  up  in  a rag; 
and  draw  off  in  Balneum  Marice  till  it  begins  to 
run  foul. 

This  water  is  a high  aromatic  cordial,  invigo- 
rates the  intestines,  and  thereby  promotes  diges- 
ts 4 tion, 
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tion,  and  dispels  flatulencies.  It  is 
repute  as  a sovereign  remedy  for  ( 
pains  arising  from  colds  ; as  also  it 
Jepsies,  apoplexies,  and  lethargies, 
fected  being  v eil  rubbed  with  it. 

CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Of  Vulnerary  Water ; or,  Eau  d'. 

THIS  vulnerary  water  is  greai 
abroad,  and  if  properly  tried,  then 
of  its  obtaining  the  same  repuiatio 

i 

Ecclpe  for  Five  Gallons  of  Vulncr 

Take  of  (he  leaves,  flowers,  and  i 
frey,  leaves  of  mugwort,sage,  and  b 
eight  handfuls;  leaves  of  betouy,  sr 
eye  daisy,  the  greater  figvvort,  plant 
ny,  vervain,  wormwood  and  lennel, 
handfuls;  St.John’s  wort,  birth-v 
Paul’s-betouy,  the  lesser  centaury, 
banco,  mouse-ear,  mint,  and  hys- 
two  handfuls  ; cut  them,  bruise  th 
mortar,  and  pour  on  them  three  gal 
wine,  and  two  gallons  and  a half  of 
digest  the  whole  six  days  with  ug£ 
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a vessel  close  stopped  ; after  which  distill  off, 
with  a gentle  fire,  about  five  gallons,  or  till  it 
begins  to  run  milky  from  the  worm. 

This  water  is  of  excellent  service  in  contu- 
sions, tumours  attending  dislocations,  fractures 
and  mortifications,  the  part  affected  being  bath- 
ed with  it.  Some 'also  use  it  to  deterge  foul  ul 
cers,  and  inearn  wounds,  fiom  whence  it  was 
called  vulnerary  water. 

CTI  A P.  XXXVII. 

Of  Cairo t Water. 

THE  fruit  called  cedrat  by  the  French  is  a 
species  of  the/cilron,  called  by  botanists  citra- 
tum  Flo  re  nt  inum  friictu  mucronato  & recurvo, 
coiiice  verrucosa  adoratissimo,  Florentine  citron, 
with  a pointed  fruit,  which  is  recurved,  and  a 
warted  sweet  smelling  rind.  This  fruit  is  in  so 
great  esteem,  that  they  have  been  sold  at  Flo- 
rence for  two  shillings  each,  and  are  often  sent 
as  presents  to  the  courts  of  princes.  It  is  only- 
found  in  perfection  in  the  plains  between  Pisa 
and  Leghorne ; and  though  the  trees  which 
produce  this  fruit  have  been  transplanted  into 
other  parts  of  Italy , yet  they  are  found  to  lose 
much  of  that  excellent  taste  with  which  they 
abound  in  those  parts. 

K 5 
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Recipe  for  a Gallon  of  Cedrat 

Take  the  yellow  rinds  of  five  ced 
of  fine  proof  spirit,  and  two  quarts 
gest  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  in 
stopped  ; after  which  draw  off  01 
Balneum  Maria,  and  dulcify  wii 
sugar. 

This  is  esteemed  the  finest  cordia 
but  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  procu 
here,  I shall  give  the  method  of  raa 
lebrated  cordial,  with  the  essence  01 
of  the  cedrat,  which  is  often  im 
Italy. 

Recipe  for  a Gallon  of  Cedrat  Wa 
Essence  of  the  Fruit. 

Take  of  the  finest  loaf-sugar  redi 
der,  a quarter  of  a pound  ; put  i 
mortar,  with  one  hundred  and  twe 
the  essence  of  cedrat ; rub  them  t< 

t 

a glass  pestle,  put  them  into  a gh 
with  a gallon  of  fine  proof  spirits, 
of  water.  Place  the  alembic  in  B 
rice,  and  draw  off  one  gallon,  or  I 

begin  to  rise  ; and  dulcify  with  fin 

% 

You  may  make  this  watef  withou 
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by  mixing  the  essence  with  the  sugar,  as  before 
directed,  and  dissolving  it  in  the  spirit  and  water 
directed  as  above.  But  the  water  will  be  fouj 
and  milky,  and  therefore  you  must  filtrate  it 
through  paper,  which  will  restore  its  brightness 
and  transparency. 

But  whatever  method  is  used,  you  must  be 
very  careful  that  the  spirit  be  entirely  freed 
from  its  essential  oil;  and  therefore  if  your  spi- 
rit be  not  very  cleanly  rectified,  it  will  be  ad- 
viseable  to  use  French  brandy,  lest  the  fine  fla- 
vour so  highly  esteemed  in  this  cordial  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  spirit. 

CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

* 

Of  Bergamot  Water. 

THE  bergamot  is  a species  of  the  citron,  pro- 
duced at  first  casually  by  an  Italian's  grafting 
a citron  on  the  stock  of  a bergamot  pear-tree, 
whence  the  fruit  produced  by  this  union  parti- 
cipated both  of  the  citron  tree  and  pear  tree. 
The  inventor  is  said  to  have  kept  the  discovery 
a long  time  a secret,  and  enriched  himself  by  it. 


The  bergamot  is  a very  fine  fruit  both  in  taste 
k 6 and 
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and  smell ; and  its  essence,  or  e 
highly  esteemed. 

Recipe  for  a Gallon  of  Bergamc 

Take  the  outer  rind  of  three  lx 
gallon  of  proof  spirit,  and  two  quai 
Draw  off  one  gallon  of  it  in  Balm 
and  dulcify  it  with  fine  sugar. 


If  you  make  \’our  bergamot  wa 
essence,  or  essential  oil,  observe  t 
rections  as  given  in  the  preceding 
making  cedrat  water.  One  hundn 
drops  of  the  essence  will  be  sufficie 
Ion  of  spirit;  and  so  in  proportion  f 
or  smaller  quantity. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 
Of  Orange  Cordial  Water ; ov,  Eau  c 

THE  orange,  called  by  the  Fren 
is  called  by  botanists  aurantium  ma 
rucoso  cortice,  the  large  worted  oral 

It  is  a large  and  beautiful  fruit,  : 
esteemed  for  the  fragrancy  of  its  es: 
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common  in  diverse  parts  of  Italy,  Spain,  ami 
Province  in  France. 

V 

Recipe  for  making  a Gallon  of  Orange  Cordial. 

Take  of  the  outer  or  yellow  part  of  the  rinds 
of  fourteen  bigarades;  half  an  ounce  of  nut- 
megs ; a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  a gallon 
of  fine  proof  spirit,  and  two  quarts  of  water. 
Digest  all  these  together  two  days,  in  a close 
vessel,  after  which  draw  off  a gallon  with  a 
gentle  fire,  and  dulcify  with  fine  sugar. 

This  cordial  is  greatly  esteemed  abroad,  and 
would  be  the  same  here  if  sufficiently  known. 

If  the  orange  peels  are  not  easily  procured, 
on«  hundred  and  forty  drops  of  the  essence 
may  be  used  in  their  stead,  and  the  water  will 
be  nearly  equal  to  that  made  from  the  peels. 

C H A P.  XI. 

Of  Jasmine  Water « 

THERE  are  several  species  of  jasmine,  but 
tfiat  sort  intended  here  is  what  the  gardeners 
call  Spanish  white,  or  Catalonian  jasmine.  This 
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is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
jasmine;  the  flowers  much  large 
the  others,  of  a red  colour  on  the 
extremely  fragrant..  But  if  the  fl 
species  cannot  be  procured,  those 
mon  sort  may  be  used  ; but  the  < 
be  considerably  augmented. 

Recipe  for  a Gallon  of  Jasmin 

Take  of  Spanish  jasmine  fiou 
ounces  ; essence  of  Florentine  citr 
mot,  eight  drops;  fine  proof  spir 
water,  two  quarts.  Digest  two  d? 
vessel,  after  which  draw  off  one 
dulcify  with  fine  loaf-sugar. 

This  is  a most  excellent  cordial, 
to  be  more  known  here  than  it  is  . 


CHAP.  XLI. 

Of  the  Cordial  J^ater  of  Mon 

THIS  water  ha3  its  name  fron 
where  it  was  first  made,  and  w 
brought  from  thence  is  still  in  grea 
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Recipe  for  a Gallon  of  the  Cordial  Water  oj 
Montpelier. 

Take  of  the  yellow  rinds  of  two  bergamots, 
or  fifty  drops  of  the  essence  of  that  fruit ; cloves 
and  mace,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  proof  spirit, 
a gallon  ; water,  one  quart : digest  two  days 
in  a close  vessel,  draw  oft'  a gallon,  and  dulcify 
with  fine  sugar. 


CHAP.  XLI1. 

Of  Father  Andrew's  Water. 

THIS  water  has  its  name  from  its  inventor, 
and  is  greatly  esteemed  in  France. 

Recipe  for  a Gallon  of  Father  Andrew’s  Water. 

Take  of  white  lily  flowers,  eight  handfuls; 
orange  flowers,  four  ounces ; rose  water,  a 
quart ; proof  spirit,  a gallon  ; water,  a quart  j 
draw  off  a gallon  in  Balneum  Maria , and  dul- 
cify with  fine  sugar. 
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CHAP.  X LIH. 

Of  the  Water  of  Father  L 

THIS  water  lias  also  its  name 
ventor,  a jesait  of  Paris. 

Recipe. for  a GaUon  of  the  Wt 
Barnabas. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  angelica, 
of  cinnamon  and  orris  root,  of  e 
ounce;  bruise  these  ingredients 
put  tlrem  into  an  alembic,  with 
proof  spirit  and  two  quarts  of  wat 
a gallon  with  a pretty  brisk  fire. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

Of  the  Water  of  the  Four  1 

THIS  water  has  its  name  from  tl 
in  its  composition,  namely,  the  cc 
rentine  citron,  the  bergamot,  the 
tron,  and  the  Portugal  orange. 

Recipe  for  a Gallon  of  the  JFater  i 
Fruits. 


Take  of  the  esseuce  of  cedrat,  fifi 
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the  essence  of  bergamot,  thirty-six  drops ; of  the 
essence  of  citron,  sixty  drops  ; and  of  the  essence 
of  Portugal orange,  sixtv-four  drops  ; fine  proof 
spirit,  one  gallon  ; water,  two  quarts  : draw  off 
with  a pretty  brisk'  fire  till  the  faints  begin  to 
rise,  and  dulcify  with  fine  sugar. 

This  is  a very  pleasant  and  odoriferous  cor- 
dial, and  in  great  esteem  in  France . 

% * » . ’ * 

CHAP.  XLV. 

Of  the  Water  of  the  Four  Spices. 

THIS  water  also  derives  its  name  from  the 
four  spices  from  whence  it  is  drawn,  viz.  cloves, 
mace,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamon. 

Recipefora  Gallon  of  the  Water  of  the  Four  Spices. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces  : nutmegs  and 
cloves,  of  each  three  drachms ; mace,  six 
drachms  ; bruise  the  spices  in  a mortar,  and  add 
proof  spirit  a gallon,  and  water  two  quarts. 
Digest  twenty-four  hours  in  a close  vessel,  and 
distill  with  a brisk  fire  till  the  faints  begin  to 
rise  : and  dulcify  with  fine  sugar. 


This 


This  is  an  excellent  stomachic,  e 
pressions  of  the  spirits,  and  paralyt 


CHAP.  XbVL 

Of  the  Water  of  the  Four  < 

THIS  water  has  its  name  from  I 
hrom  whence  it  is  drawn,  viz.  the 
fennel,  coriander,  angelica,  and  ai 

Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  the  h 
Four  Seeds. 

Take  of  sweet  fennel-seed,  sevei 
riander-seed,  nine  ounces  ; of  the  i 
lica  and  anise,  of  each  three  ounc 
these  in  a mortar,  and  put  them  into 
ten  gallons  and  a half  of  proof  sp 
gallons  of  water  : draw  otf  with  a i 
the  faints  begin  to  rise,  aud  dul< 
sugar. 

This  water  is  a very  good  carm: 
in  cholics,  nauseas  of  the  stomach, 
of  the  bowels. 
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Chap.  xlvi. 

Of  the  Dirine  Water. 

THIS  is  one  Of  those  waters  whose  names 
have  rendered  them  famous.  The  bas'sof  'his 
water  is  orange-flowers,  the  other  ingredients  be- 
ing added  to  diversify  the  flavour,  and  render  it' 
more  agreeable*: 

Recipe  for  a Gallon  of  Divine  Water. 

Take  of  orange-flowers,  fresh  gathered,  two 
pounds;  coriander-seed,  three  ounces;  nutmegs, 
half  an  ounce;  bruise  the  nutmegs  and  corian- 
der-seed, and  put  them  together  with  the  orange- 
flowers,  into  an  alembic  with  a gallon  of  proof 
spirit,  and  two  quarts  of  water : draw  off  the  li- 
quor with  a gentle  fire,  tili  the  faints  begin  to 
rise,  and  dulcify  with  fine  sugar. 

This  is  a very  pleasant  cordial,  both  with  re- 
gard to  its  smell  and  taste;  and  on  that  account# 
in  great  esteem  abroad. 
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GHAP.  XLVIIL 

0/'  Roman  Water. 

THIS  water  has  its  name  from  it 
first  at  Rome  : and  from  whence  gr< 
are  still  exported  to  different  parts 

Recipe  for  a Gallon  of  Romai 

Take  the  outer  or  yellow  peels  o 
two  drachms  of  mace,  bruised  ; a ga 
spirit  and  two  quarts  of  water  : dr 
gentle  fire  till  the  faints  begin  to  r 
cify  with  fine  sugar.. 

This  water  is  generally  of  a red 
lour,  the  former  of  which  may  be 
by  infusing  in  it  a few  grains  of  c 
the  red  parts  of  clove  J uly-flower  ; 
ter,  by  adding  to  the  above  a 
When  the  colour  is  extracted,  ru 
through  the  fill  rating-bag,  and  it 
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CIIAP.  XLIX. 

Of  Barbadoes  Water. 

THERE  is  a great  variety  of  waters  called  by 
this  name,  made  by  foreign  distillers;  but  the 
following  recipes  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the 
distiller  the  method  of  making  them,  and  how 
to  vary  the  flavour  of  his  waters,  so  as  to  adapt 
them  to  the  taste  of  his  customers. 

Recipe  for  a Gallonof  rectified  Barbadoes  Water. 

Take  the  outer  rind  of  eight  large  Florentine 
citrons;  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  biuised; 
and  a gallon  of  rectified  spirit.  Distill  to  a dry- 
ness in  Balneum  Maries.  Then  dissolve  two 

\ 

pounds  of  sugar  in  a quart  of  water,  and  mix  it 
with  the  distilled  liquor,  and  run  it  through  the 
filtrating  bag,  which  will  render  it  bright  audfine. 


Recipe  for  making  a Gallon  of  Amber  coloured 
Barbadoes  Water. 

Take  of  the  yellow  rind  of  six  bergamots,  half 
an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  two  drachms  of 
cloves.  Bruise  the  spices,  and  digest  the  whole 


six 
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six  days  in  a gallon  of  rectified  sp 
add  a drachm  of  saffron,  and  let  tl 
six  days  longerin  digestion ; dissol 
of  fine  sugar  in  a quart  of  water, 
tincture,  and  run  it  through  the  fil 

After  the  same  manner  may  be 
does  waters  of  different  kinds,  by; 
' or  orange-peels,  instead  of  those  o 
gamot;  or,  by  varying  the  spices 

CHAP.  L. 

Of  Ros  So  lit. 

The  ros  solis  or  sun-dew,  fron 
cordial  water  has  its  name,  is  a sn 
with  a fibrous  root,  from  whence 
Tound  hollowish  leaves,  on  foot-st 
inch  long,  covered  and  fringed  w 
hairs,  which  give  a red  cast  to  tl 
It  grows  in  champaign  and  moss 

pale  red  moss,  and  flowers  in  M 

Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  R> 

Take  of  ros  solis  picked  clean, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs, 
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ounces  and  a half;  marigold-flowers  one  pound  ; 
caraway-seeds  ten  ounces;  proof  spirit  ten  gal- 
ons,  and  of  water  three  gallons.  Distill  with  a 
pretty  brisk  lire,  till  the  faints  begin  to  rise. 
Then  take  of  liquorice  root  sliced  half  a pound*; 
raisins  stoned  two  pounds  : red  saunders  half  a 
pound  ; digest  these  three  days  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  and  strain  out  the  clear  liquor,  in  which 
dissolve  three*pounds  of  fine  sugar,  and  mix  it 
with  the  spirit  drawn  by  distillation. 

Recipe  for  making  Ten  Gallons  of  Ros  Solis  by 
Digestion. 

Take  of  ros  sobs  clean  picked  three  pounds  , 
nutmegs,  mace,  cloves,  and  cinnamon,  t e seeds 
of  caraway  and  c ^riaiuLr,  of  each  three  ounces; 
ginger,  the  lesser  cardam  >m,  zedoa  y,  ami  cala- 
mus aromatic  us,  of  each  one  ounce ; cubebs  and 
yellow  saun  iers  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; red 
saunders  three  ounces;  red  rose  leaves  dried 
three  ha  dhds ; proof  spirit  ten  gallons;  digest 
the  whole  six  days  in  a vessel  close  stopped, 
and  then  strain  off  the  cl<?&r  liquor,  and  dulcify 
it  w itli  fine  sugar.  Or, 

Take  of  ros  Solis  picked  three  pounds;  cinna- 
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mon  and  nutmegs,  caraway, 
seeds,  of  each  three  ounces;  clo’ 
ginger,  of  each  one  ounce  and 
bebs,  cardamoms,  zedoaiy,  and  c 
ticus,  of  each  half  an  ounce:  r( 
three  ounces;  liquorice  root  slice 
raisins  stoned,  one  pound  and  a 1: 
and  saffron,  of  each  three  drachr 
whole  eight  days  in  ten  gallons  of 
strain  off,  and  dulcify  as  before. 

. Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  Turii 

Take  of  damask  roses,  orange 
of  the  valley,  and  jasmine-flower: 
pounds  and  a half;  cinnamon, 
cloves,  three  drachms  : put  thes 
into  an  alembic,  with  four  gallon 
water,  and  draw  of  three  gallons, 
rate  fire : to  this  water  add  sev< 
proof  spirit,  in  which  a drain  of  i 
two  drachms  of  saffron  has  been 
cify’with  fine  sugar,  and  run  the  ' 
the  filtrating  bag. 

All  these  different  kinds  of  ro: 
cellent  cordials,  good  in  all  depri 
spirits,  nauseas,  and  paralytic  dis 
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CIIAP.  LI. 

Of  Usquebaugh. 

USQUEBAUGH,  is  a very  celebrated  cor- 
dial, the  basis  of  which  is  saffron.  There  are  dif- 
ferent ways  of  making  this  famous  compound  ; 
but  the  following  are  equal  to  any  I have  seen. 

Recipe  for  Ten  Gallons  of  common  Usquebaugh, 

Take  of  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  cinnamon,  of 
each  two  ounces  ; of  the  seeds  of  anise,  caraway 
and  coriander,  of  each  four  ounces;  liquorice- 
root  sliced,  half  a pound  ; bruise  the  seeds  and 
spices,  and  put  them,  together  with  the  liquo- 
rice, into  the  still,  with  eleven  gallons  of  proof 
spirits,  aud  t>\o  gallons  of  water  : distill  with  a 
pretty  brisk  fire  till  the  fuints  begin  to  rise. 
But  as  soon  as  your  still  begins  to  work,  fasten 
to  the  nose  of  the  worm  two  ounces  of  English 
saffron  tied  up  in  a cloth,  that  the  liquor  may 
run  through  it,  and  extract  all  its  tincture ; 
and  in  order  to  this  you  should  often  press 
the  saffron  with  your  fingers.  When  the  ope- 
ration is  finished,  dulcify  your  goods  with  fine 
sugar. 

l Recipe 
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Recipe  fur  making  Ten  Gallon 
Usquebaugh.  ' , 

Take  of  cinnamon,  ginger,  an 
seed,  of each  three  ounces ; nutmeg 
and  a half ; mace,  cloves,  and  cul 
one  ounce  and  a half.  Bruise  thes< 
and  put  them  into  an  alembic  wit 
Jons  of  proof  spirit,  and  two  gallc 
and  distill  till  the  faints  begin  tori 
four  ounces  and  a half  of  English  s 
a cloth  to  the  end  of  the  worm,  as  d 
preceding  recipe.  Take  raisins, 
pounds  and  a half ; dates,  three  po 
rice-root  sliced,  two  pounds ; digest 
hours  in  two  gallons  of  water;  s 
clear  liquor,  add  it  to  that  obtainei 
lion,  and  dulcify  the  whole  with  fi 

RecipeforTen  Gallons  of  Usquebaugl 

Take  of  raisins  stoned, five  pound 
one  pound  and  a half;  cinnamon,  1 
nutmegs,  three  ounces;  cloves  and  i 
one  ounce  and  a half;  liquorice 
saffron  four  ounces;  bimse  the  spi 
liquorice,  and  pull  the  saffron  in  p 
these  ingredients  eight  days  in  te 
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proof  spirit,  in  a vessel  close  stopped  ; then  filter 
the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  two  gallons  of  Canary 
wine,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  amber- 
gris. 

Recipe  for  making  Ten  Gallons  of  French 
Usquebaugh. 

Take  of  saffron  three  ounces,  of  the  essential 
oil  or  essence  of  Florentine  citron,  bergamot, 
Portugal  orange,  and  lemon,  of  each  a hundred 
drops;  angelica-seed, vanellos.and mace, ofeach 
one  ounce  and  a half;  cloves  and  coriander-seed, 
of  each  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  ; bruise  the 
seeds  and  spices,  and  put  all  into  an  alembic  with, 
eleven  gallons  of  proof  spirit,  and  two  gallons 
of  water  ; and  draw  off  with  a gentle  fire  till  the 
fa'nts  begin  to  rise,  fastening  to  the  nose  of  the 
worm  four  ounces  of  saffron  in  a cloth.  When 
the  operation  is  finished,  dulcify  the  goods  with 
fine  sugar. 

These  waters  are  excellent  cephalic  cordials, 
and  alexipharmics;  and  are  excelled  by  nothing 
in  suddenly  reviving  the  spirits,  when  depressed 
by  sickness,  &e. 
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CHAP.  LH. 

Of  Ratafia. 

RATAFIA  is  a liquor  in  great 
most  persons  are  acquainted  with  it 
true  method  of  making  it  is  kno' 
few.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
from  different  fruits.  I shall  give  re 
kingthose  which  are  at  present  in  i 
which  may  serve  as  instances  for  t 
goods  from  any  other  kinds  of  fru 

Of  Red  Ratdfia . 

There  are  three  sorts  of  ratafia 
red  fruits,  distinguished  by  the  e 
dry,  and  comnwn. 

The  fruits  most  proper  to  make 
fia  are  the  black  heart  cherry, 
red  cherry,  the  black  cherry,  the 
honey  cherry,  the  strawberry,  the  r 
red  gooseberry,  and  the  mulberry. 

These  fruits  should  be  gathered 
of  their  respective  seasons,  and  tb 
most  beautiful  of  them  chosen  for 
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Thus  with  regard  to  the  heart  cherry,  it  should 
be  large,  fleshy,  :ind  thorough,  but  not  over 
ripe  ; for  then  a part  of  its  juice  will  be  evapo- 
rated on  the  tree;  care  must  be  also  taken,  that 
its  colour  be  not  decayed  ; but  clear  and  almost 
transparent,  and  well  tasted. 

The  black  cherry,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the 
black  arvon,  must  be  extremely  ripe,  because 
it  is  used  to  colour  the  ratafia  when  t b at  of  the 
other  fails.  The  criterion  of  judging  when  it  is 
thoroughly  ripe,  is  its  blackness;  for,  when  in 
perfection,  it  is  perfectly  black.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  this  fruit  is  better  and  more 
profitable  in  proportion  to  its  sweetness  ; as  the 
flavour  of  the  ratafia  will  be  rendered  more  a- 
greeable,  and  a less  quantity  of  sugar  necessary. 

I >■¥ 

As  the  gooseberry  is  an  acid  fruit,  it  must  be 
ebosen  as  ripe  as  possible.  The  fruit  large,  and 
the  skin  and  husk  so  transparent  as  to  see  the 
seeds  through  ft.  The  gooseberry  should  be  used 
immediately  after  its  being  gathered;  for  it  i« 
very  liable  to  ferment,  which  will  inevitably 
spoil  the  ratafia.  Gooseberries  are  chiefly  used 
to  render  the  ratafia  dry  or  sharp,  and  conse- 
quently  less  soft;  and  therefore  their  quantity 
should  always  be  proportioned  to  that  intension, 
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The  merry  cherry,  to  be  good,  she 

black,  the  skin  transparent,  full  of 

- 

deep  black  purple  colour.  The  $ 
should  be  taken,  that  it  be  fresh  gi 
not  rotten.  It  corrects  the  acid  j 
other  fruits  by  its  sweetness,  soften 
sition,  and  is  of  great  service  in  c 
ratafia. 

The  mulberry  is  of  the  greatest  s 
louring  the  ratafia.  It  should  be  c 
and  fully  ripe,  at  which  time  it  i 
purple  colour.  Its  taste  also  greatf 
to  render  the  ratafia  of  a pleasant  a 
flavour. 

The  strawberry  greatly  contribute 
the  rich  flavour  of  the  ratafia  ; b 
chosen  ripe,  and  large  ; fresh  gatii 
bruised.  Another  caution  neces 
fruit  is,  that  they  are  gathered 
weather;  for  if  gathered  in  rainy  v 
will  want  that  fine  taste,  for  whicl 
greatly  valued. 

The  raspberry  is  also  added  to 
richness  of  the  liquor,  to  which  its 
fumy  taste  greatly  contributes;  by 
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acidity  it  renders  the  flavour  more  brisk  and 
agreeable.  It  must  be  fresh  gathered, ( full  ripe, 
and  free  from  spots  and  mouldiness,  which  the 
fruit  is  particularly  subject  to. 

Having  thus  concisely  enumerated  the  quali- 
ties requisite  in  the  several  fruits,  to  render  the 
ratafia  of  a rich  and  elegant  flavour,  we  shall 
proceed  to  give  the  best  methods  for  making  ra- 
tafia from  them. 


Recipe  for  making  red  Ratafia  Jin*  and  soft. 

Take  of  the  black  heart  cherries,  twenty-four 
pounds;  black  cherries,  four  pounds  ; raspber- 
ries and  strawberries,  of  each  three  pounds; 
pick  these  fruits  from  their  stalks,  and  bruise 
them  ; in  which  condition  let  them  continue 
twelve  hours  ; press  out  thejuice,  and,  to  every 
pint  of  it  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar. 
When  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  run  the  whole 
through  the  filtrating  bag,  and  add  to  it  three 
- quarts  of  clean  proof  spirits.  Then  take  of  cin- 
namon, four  ounces,  of  mace,  an  ounce;  and  of 
cloves,  two  drachms.  Bruise  these  spices,  put 
them  into  an  alembic  with  a gallon  of  clean 
proof  spirits,  and  two  quarts  of  water,  and  draw 
off  a gallon  with  a brisk  fire.  Add  as  much  of 
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this  spicy  spirit  to  your  ratafia  as  i 
agreeable  to  your  palate;  about  one 
usual  proportion. 

Ratafia  made  according  to  the  , 
■will  be  of  a very  rich  flavour,  and  el 
It  may  be  rendered  more  or  less  oi 
vour,  by  adding  or  diminishing  th< 
spirit  distilled  from  the  spices. 

Some,  in  making  ratafia,  suffer  tl 
juices  of  their  fruits  to  ferment  seve 
this  means  the  vinosity  of  the  rataf 
ed  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  the  ele 
of  the  fruits  greatly  diminished, 
if  the  ratafia  be  desired  stronger 
nous,  it  may  be  done  by  adding  m 
the  expressed  juice;  by  which  m< 
vour  of  the  fruits  may  be  preserve 
'.lie  ratafia  rendered  stronger. 

It  is  also  a method  with  some  to 
m a linen  rag,  and  suspend  them  ii 
But  if  this  method  be  taken,  it  will 
to  augment  the  quantity  of  spirit  fi 
the  expressed  juice.  There  is  no  grc 
m the  two  methods  of  adding  the  s 
that  by  suspending  them  in  the  rs 


quor  is  generally  rendered  less  bright  and  trans- 
parent. 

There  is  also  another  method  practised  in 
making  ratafia,  which  is  this  : take  the  quantity 
of  fruit  proposed,  bruise  it,  and  immediately 
pour  the  spirit  on  the  pulp.  After  standing  aday 
or  two,  express  the  juice  or  spirit,  filtrate  it, 
and  add  the  sugar  and  spices  as  before.  But 
this  method  requires  more  spirit  than  the  former* 
as  it  will  be  impossible  to  press  it  all  out  of  the 
skins,  and  other  parts  of  the  fruit  remaining, 
after  the  juice  is  extracted. 

Of  making  fine  and  dry  liatajia  from  red  Fruit. 

Though  the  ratafia  we  have  just  mentioned 
w ill  doubtless  please  the  palates  of  many  people* 
yet  there  are  others  who  would  prefer  a different' 
sort;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  know  how  to 
make  dry  as  well  as  sweet  ratafia,  if  we  are  de- 
sirous of  pleasing  all  sorts  of  palates. 

Dry  ratafia  is  prepared  iu  the  same  manner  as 
the  preceding,  but  the  ingredients  are  different/ 

, •.  ;*  - - *•-! 

An  equal  quantity  of  cherries  and  gooseberries 
L 5 a :ro 


are  necessary  in  making  dry  or 
because  the  acidity  of  the  goosebt 
requisite  flavour  to  this  sort  of  lie 
the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  t 
berries  be  fully  ripe;  for  othei 
gooseberries  tire  more  acid  before 
than  afterwards,  yet  that  acidity 
vour  desired;  it  is  acerb  and  ro 
render  the  favour  of  the  ratafia 
The  same  observation  holds  gooc 
gard  to  the  cherries;  they  must  t 
in  making  the  soft  ratafia. 

Instead  of  black  cherries,  used 
sition  of  the  preceding  ratafia,  mu 
be  used  in  this : the  reason  for  t 
that  the  juice  of  the  black  cherr) 
and  glutinous  than  that  of  the  t 
therefore  less  fit  for  making  the 
the  mulberries  must  be  the  ripest 
possible,  in  order  to  give  the  b« 
the  liquor. 

More  spirit  and  less  sugar  in 
tljejuiec  of  the  fruit  is  also  require 
position  than  in  the  foregoing;  b 
to  the  spices,  the  same  quant  it 
adfted  to  bofcb. 
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Recipe  for  making  red  Ratafia,  fine  and  dry. 

Tal<e  of  cherries  and  gooseberries,  of  each 
thirty  pounds;  mulberries,  seven  pounds;  rasp- 
berries, ten  pounds.  Pick  all  these  fruits  clean 
from  their  stalks.  See.  bruise  them,  and  let  them 
•stand  twelve  hours;  but  do  not  suffer  them  to 
ferment.  Press  out  the  juice,  and  to  every  point 
add  three  ounces  of  sugar;  when  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  run  it  through  the  filtrating  bag,  and 
to  every  five  pints  of  liquor  add  four  pints  of 
clean  proof  spirit;  together  with  the  same  pro- 
portion of  spirit  drawn  from  the  spices  in  the 

foregoing  composition. 

% 

But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  here,  that 
different  Distillers  use  different  quantities  of  the 
spirit  drawn  from  the  spices.  The  best  me- 
thod therefore  is  to  imitate  the  flavour  most  uni 
versally  approved  of,  which  may  be  easily  done, 
by  adding  a greater  or  less  proportion  of  the 
spiced  spirit. 

Of  mixed  Ratafia. 

By  mixed  ratafia  is  meant  the  juices  of  fruits 
prepared,  and  ready  to  be  mixed  with  the  spirit 
when  called  for. 

l 6 
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Recipe  for  making  mixed  Ri 

Ratafia  is  composed  of  cherries  a 
ries  ; of  these  the  best  are  to  l>e  chc 
and  in  that  condition  suffered  to  j 
days  to  ferment.  Thejuice  is  then  t 
off,  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  brand 
the  whole  put  into  a cask,  and  cl 
A lee  or  sediment  will  fall  to  the  b 
cask,  which  sediment  will  be  of  gre 
serving  the  ratafia. 

The  proportion  of  black  cherries 
in  this  ratafia,  because  the  colour, 
greatly  valued  for,  chiefly  comes  fi 
of  that  fruit. 

The  sugar  must  not  be  put  in  at  c 
the  acidness  of  the  liquor  would  c 
derable  effervescence,  but  by  a littl 

These  instructions  being  observ 
of  this  kind  may  be  easily  made 
spirit  is  not  to  be  mixed  with  it,  t 
is  called  for,  a large  quantity  of  it  i 
at  a small  expence,  when  the  fruit 
faction,  which  cannot  be  done  by 
methods. 
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Recipe  fur  making  mixed  Ratafia. 

Take  of  common  cherries,  thoroughly  ripe, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ; gooseberries, 
large  and  ripe,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds}  black  cherries,  ripe  and  large,  fifty 
pounds.  Bruise  these  fruits,  and  in  that  con- 
dition let  them  continue  three  or  four  days  to 
ferment : then  press  out  the  juice,  and  add  one 
fifth  part  of  spirit;  that  is,  if  you  have  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pints  of  juice,  you  must  add  to  it 
fifty  pints  of  spirit.  When  your  spirit  and  juice 
are  mixed,  put  them  into  a cask,  and  for  every 
pint  add  three  ounces  of  sugar.  By  this  means 
your  ratafia  will  be  always  ready  to  mix  with 
spirit. 

But  as  this  proportion  of  spirit  is  but  small,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  taste  your  ratafia,  at  least, 
every  month,  lest  it  should  ferment,  and  by  that 
means  lose  both  its  flavour  and  colour.  As  soon 
therefore,  as  you  perceive  the  least  alteration  in 
your  ratafia,  more  spirit  must  be  added  to  stop 
the  fermentation  ; and  by  this  method  it  may 
be  kept  the  whole  year. 

If  you  have  any  ratafia  remaining  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  you  must  mix  it  with  that  just  made, 
adding  a large  proportion  of  black  cherries;  be- 
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cause  the  colour  in'  the  old  ratafia 
equal  to  that  of  the  new.  Or  you 
your  old  ratafia  a pr  -per  quantity 
juice  of  black  cherries,  which  wi 
colour,  and  in  a great  measure,  its 
so  that  if  your  ratafia  has  been  we 
it  will,  when  mixed  with  fresh  ju 
cherries,  be  but  little  inferior  to  the 

Of  White  liatafia. 

As  red  fruits  are  the  basis  of  tha 
ratafia,  so,  on  the  contrary,  that  mai 
juices  of  white  fruits  is  denominate! 
tafia. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  ratafia 
various  fruits;  but  I shall  only  give 
making  three  or  four  sorts,  which  w 
cient  for  all  the  rest,  as  the  methoi 
the  same  in  all. 

Recipe  for  making  Ratafia  from  the  i 
white  Front iniac  Grape. 

I 

The  berries  of  this  kind  of  grape 
and  grow  extremely  close  upon  the 
which  are  very  long,  and  have  comr 
shoulders ; the  fruit,  when  ripe,  has? 
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ky  flavour;  but  it  is  commonly  very  late  in  the 
autumn  before  these  grapes  are  in  perfection; 
and  the  berries  being  so  very  close  upon  the 
bunches,  detain  the  moisture  in  the  centre,  so 
that  they  often  perish:  to  prevent  which  some 
curious  persons  look  over  their  vines,  soon  after 
the  grapes  are  formed,  and  with  a pair  of  scis- 
sars,  cut  out  all  small  ones,  so  as  to  leave  the 
others  at  a moderate  distance,  whereby  the  sun 
and  air  are  easily  admitted,  which  dissipates  the 
moisture,  and  prevents  their  perishing.  There 
is  another  kind  of  this  grape,  called  by  some 
the  white  Frontiniac  of  Alexandria,  and  by 
others  the  Jerusalem  muscat,  whiph  is  a very 
large  grape,  and  when  ripe,  an  excellent  fruit ; 
.but  is  rarely  brought  to  perfection  in  England. 
The  berries  of  the  Jerusalem  muscat  are  of  an 
oval  shape,  and  very  large.  They  grow  very 
loose  on  the  bunches,  are  very  fleshy  and  firm, 
and  when  ripe,  are  of  a greenish  white,  and  a 
delicate  flavour. 

Either  of  these  kind  of  grapes  will  make  very 
fine  ratafia;  but  which  ever  of  them  are  chosen, 
they  must  be  picked  from  the  stalks,  and  only 
the  finest  berries  made  use  of.  The  stones  must 
also  be  picked  out ; for  if  they  are  bruised  with 
the  berries,  the  fine  flavour  of  the  juice  will  be 
greatly  diminished. 
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When  you  have  picked  the  grap< 
stalks,  and  taken  out  the  stones,  pr 
juice,  and  filtrate  it  through  a fl«* 
Then  add  the  quantiiy  of  sugar  and 
flavour  it  to  your  mind,  with  a spi 
from  spices,  in  the  manner  explaine 

The  general  proportion  of  sugar  a 
to  twenty  pints  of  the  juice,  five  pou 
half  ofisugar,  ten  pints  of  spirit,  and  ' 
tity  you  please  of  the  spicy  spirit. 

To  make  the  spicy  spirit,  take  of 
pound;  nutmegs,  four  ounces ; spirit 
Ions,  and  diaw  off  the  whole  in  Balna 

By  the  same  method  you  may  mak 
fia  from  the  red  Frontiniacy  excepi 
"rapes,  when  bruised,  must  be su tiered 
three  or  four  days  before  the  juice 
out;  because  the  colour,  which  resitl 
pally  in  the  skins  of  the  grapes,  wil 
means  be  extracted. 

The  berries  of  the  red  muscat,  or  r< 
iliac,  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  i 
but  grow  much  thinner  on  the  bunch 
grape,  when  thoroughly  ripe*  has  tl 
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.wild  highest  flavour  of  any  yet  known:  but  it 
must  have  a dry  soil  and  a south  aspect,  other- 
wise it  seldom  ripens  well  in  England.  Besides 
the  above  grape,  there  is  another,  called  by 
some,  red  muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  by  others, 
red  Jerusalem  muscat.  This  is  not  quite  so 
late  in  ripening  as  the  white  muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria above  described  ; and  for  that  reason  more 
esteemed.  The  berries  of  this  kind  are  not 
quite  so  large  as  those  of  the  white,  but  of  the 
same  form,  and  equal  in  goodness. 

Of  Ratafia  from  Peaches. 

The  ratafia  made  from  the  peach  is  the  finest 
and  richest  flavour  of  any  made  from  stoned 
f i nits.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  gather  the 
peach  when  thoroughly  ripe,  but  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  suffer  it  to  hang  too  long  on  the 
tree : for,  as  on  the  one  hand,  it  will  not  acquire 
its  delicious  flavour  and  smell  till  thoroughly 
ripe,  so,  on  the  other,  it  will  lose  both  if  suffered 
to  hang  on  the  tree  after  it  has  attained  to  a 
full  maturity.  Another  necessary  caution  isto 
gather  it  in  fine  warm  weather,  and  near  the 
middle  of  the  day,  because  then  both  the  fla- 
vour and  smell  are-in  the  greatest  perfection. 
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It  is  also  requisite  to  make  choic 
per  sorts  of  peaches ; for  there  is 
difference  In  the  flavour  of  these  i 
cleners  reckon  above  thirty  sorts 
but  not  more  than  half  that  numb 
for  making  ratafia.  I shall  ther 
short  description  of  those  that  are 
that  the  young  distiller  may  not  b 
ed  in  making  ratafia  from  peachei 

1.  The  early  purple  (called  by  tl 
pourpree  hative.)  This  tree  hath  sc 
the  flowers  large  and  open } the 
round,  and  of  a fine  red  colour; 
white,  but  very  red  at  the  stone; 
juice,  which  has  a rich  vinous  fl 
peach  is  ripe  about  the  middle  of 

2.  The  large,  or  French  inignon 
of  this  tree  are  smooth,  and  the  t 
and  open.  The  fruit  is  a littleoblc 
ly  swelling  out  on  one  side,  and  of ; 
The  juice  is  very  sweet,  and  of  a 1 
the  flesh  white,  but  very  red  at  the 
is  small,  and  easily  separates  fro 
This  peach  is  ripe  in  the  middle  o 

'».  The  cbevreuse,  or  belle  ch-'v; 
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tree  hath  smooth  leaves,  and  its  flowers  are  small 
and  contracted.  The  fruit  is  of  a middling  size, 
a little  oblong,  and  of  an  elegant  colour.  The 
flesh  is  white,  but  very  red  at  the  stone,  from 
which  it  separates;  full  of  a rich  sugary  juice, 
and  ripens  toward  the  latter  end  of  August. 

4.  The  red  magdalen,  called  by  the  French 
about  Paris , Magdelehic  de  Courson.  The  leaves 
of  this  tree  are  deeply  sawed,  'and  the  flowers 
large  and  open.  The  fruit  is  large,  round  and 
of  a fine  red  colour.  The  flesh  is  u hite,  but  very 
red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates.  The 
juice  is  very  sugary  and  of  a rich  flavour.  It  is 
ripe  the  latter  end  of  August. 

5.  Smith’s  Newington.  This  tree  hath  sawed 
leaves,  and  large  open  flowers.  The  fruit  is  of 
a middling  size,  and  of  a fine  red  next  the  sun. 
The  flesh  is  very  firm  and  white,  but  very  red 
at  the  stone,  to  which  it  closely  adheres.  It 
has  a rich  sugary  juice,  and  is  ripe  the  latter 
end  of  August. 

6.  The  chancellor.  The  leaves  of  this  treo 
are  smooth  and. the  flowers  small  and  contract- 
ed. The  fruit  is  shaped  somewhat  like  the  belle 
chevrcuse,  but  rounder.  The  flesh  is  white  and 

melting, 


melting,  and  separates  front  the 
it  is  of  a fine  red  colour.  The  skin 
and  the  juice  remarkably  rich.  It 
the  cud  erf  .August. 

7.  The  bellegarde ; or,  as  the 
the  gnllande,  This  tree  hath  n; 
and  small  contracted  flowers.  Tlv 
large  and  round,  and  of  a deep  [ 
on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun. 
white,  melting,  and  separates  fro 
where  it  is  of  a deep  red  colour, 
very  rich.  This  peach  is  ripe  ; 
ginning  of  September. 

8.  The  bourdine.  The  leaves  ol 
smooth,  and  the  flowers  small  am 
The  fruit  is  large,  round,  and  of  a 
lour  next  the  sun.  The  flesh  is  \\1 
and  separates  from  the  stone,  \\1 
fine  red  colour.  The  juice  is  vim 
It  is  ripe  the  beginning  of  Sej 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  curious. 

* 9.  The  Lisle;  or,  as  the  French 
petite  lioleitc  hativc.  This  tree 
leaves,  and  small  contracted  flowr 
is  of  a middle  size,  and  next  the 
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violet  colour.  The  flesh  is  of  a pale  yellow, 
melting,  full  of  a rich*  vinous  juice  ; but  adheres 
to  the  stone,  where  it  is  very  red.  This  fruit  is 
ripe  the  beginning  of  September. 

10.  The  old  Newington.  The  leaves  of  this 
tree  are  sawed,  and  the  flowers  large  and  open. 
The  fruit  is  fair,  large,  and  of  a beautiful  colour 
next  the  sun.  The  flesh  is  white,  melting,  and 
closely  adheres  to  the  stone,  where  it  is  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  The  juice  is  very  rich  and  vi- 
nous.  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of  September. 

’ll.  The  rambouillet,  commonly  called  the 
rambullion.  This  tree  hath  smooth  leaves,  and 
large  open  flowers.  The  fruit  is  of  a middling 
size,  rather  round  than  long,  deeply  divided  by 
a furrow  in  the  middle;  of  a fine  red  colour  next 
the  sun,  but  of  a light  yellow  next  the  wall, 
The  flesh  is  melting,  of  a bright  yellow  colour, 
except  near  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates, 
where  it  is  of  a deep  red.  The  juice  is  rich  and 
of  a vinous  flavour.  Tins  fruit  ripens  about  the 
middle  of  September. 

• 

12.  The  pourpree,  or,  as  the  French  generally 
call  it,  Fourprce  tardive,  the  lute  purple.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree  are  very  large,  and  sawed,  the 

shoots 
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shoots  strong,  and  the  flowers  Em 
tracted.  The  flesh,  excejft  near  th 
which  it  separates,  and  where  it-is 
melting,  and  of  a rich  sugary  juict 
ripe  till  near  the  end  of  Septembei 

13.  The  nevette.  The  leaves  ol 
sawed,  and  the  flowers  small  and 
The  fruit  is  large,  somewhat  longei 
of  a bright  red  colour  next  the  su 
pale  yellow  on  the  other.  The  fles 
full  of  a rich  juice,  and  very  red 
from  which  it  separates.  It  ripen 
middle  of  September,  and  is  este 
the  best  peaches. 

14.  The  royal.  This  tree  hath  sn 
and  small  contracted  flowers.  The  ; 
round,  and  ot  a deep  red  on  the  sid 
the  sun,  but  of  a pale  yellow  on  th 
flesir  is  white,  melting,  and  full  of 
of  a w hite  colour,  except  near  the 
whkh  it  separates,  where  it  is  of 
This  fruit  is  ripe  about  the  mid 
tember. 

15.  The  monstrous  payy  of  pomj 
leaves  of  this  tree  are  smooth,  the  i 
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and  open.  The  fruit  is  very  large  and  round, 
many  times  font  teen  inches  in  circumference. 
The  flesh  is  white,  melting,  and  closely  adheres 
to  the  stone,  where  it  is  of  a deep  red  colour. 
The  side  next  the  sun  is  a beautiful  red,  and  the 
other  of  a pale  flesh  colour.  It  ripeus  about 
the  end  of  October,  and  when  the  autumn  is 
warm,  is  an  excellent  peach. 

i 

The  above  description  of  the  different  kinds 
of  peaches  proper  for  making  ratafia,  will  be  of 
use  to  the  young  artist,  as  the  fine  flavour  of  this 
liquor  in  a great  measure  depends  on  a proper 
choice  of  the  fruits  used  in  the  composition ; 
and  if  the  instructions  relating  to  the  perfec- 
tions and  ripeness  of  these  fruits  are  observed, 
an  excellent  cordial  may  be  easily  made  in  the 
following  manner: 

Take  your  peaches,  bruise  them,  and  instantly 
strain  out  their  juice  through  a piece  of  strong 
linen.  In  this  juice,  wit’’ out  any  mixture  of 
water,  dissolve  your  sugai ; and  when  the  sugar 
is  melted,  add  the  quantity  of  spirit.  No  spices 
must  be  used  in  this  ratafia,  the  fine  flavour  of. 
the  peach  being  far  preferable  to  all  spices  in 
the  world.  The  quantity  of  eithei  the  sugar  or 
spirit  may  beaugmenled  or  lessened  according 

to 
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to  your  own  judgment,  or  in  pro 
price  of  your  ratafia. 

As  soon  as  the  spirit  is  added  t< 
juice  of  the  peaches,  the  whole  mi 
through  a flannel  bag,  put  into  bott 
ped  ; for  the  fine  flavour  of  the  pt 
be  lost,  unless  the  bottles  are  very 
Some  also  cover  the  cork  with 
which  is  not  a bad  caution. 

If  you  would  have  your  ratafia  o 
colour,  you  must  let  your  bruised 
ment  a day  or  two  ; by  which  mea 
of  the  skin,  and  that  of  the  flesh  u< 
will  be  extracted,  and  give  your  rt 
lour  desired. 

Of  Orange  flower  Rataf 

The  orange-flower  has  been  alrea< 
page  1 2d.  I shall  therefore  only 
orange-flowers  used  in  making  rata 
large,  in  their  full  perfection,  gather 
rising  of  the  sun,  and  carefully  pick* 
stalks,  &c.  Some  blanch  the  orang< 
putting  them  into  a small  quantity  c 
boiling  them  a few  minutes  over  tl 
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by  this  method  the  most  volatile  parts  of  the 
flower  are  evaporated,  by  which  the  ratafia  will 
lose  much  of  its  delicate  flavour. 

The  best  way,  therefore,  is  to  use  the  orange- 
flowers,  without  any  previous  boiling. 


Recipe  for  making  Ten  Gallons  of  Orange-flower 
Ratafia. 

/ * 

Take  of  orauge-flowers,  fresh  gathered,  and 
clean  picked  from  their  stalks,  iicc.  five  pounds, 
and  infuse  them  six  days  in  five  gallons  of  clean 
proof  spirit.  Dissolve  fourteen  pounds  of  sugar 
in  five  gallons  of  water;  and  after  straining  the 
spirit  from  the  flowers,  mix  it  with  the  syrup,  and 
filtrate  the  whole  through  a flannel  hag. 

Some  i nstead  of  common  water  use  the  orange- 
flower  water;  but  it  will  be  necessary  inppursu- 
ing  that  method  to  take  care  that  the  water  be 
fresh  made,  and  very  fragrant ; for,  otherwise, 
instead  of  improving,  you  will  greatly  injure 
the  fine  flavour  of  your  ratafia. 

The  foreign  distillers  keep  two  sorts  of  orange^ 
flower  ratafia;  one  they  call  single,  and  the  other 

m double. 
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double.  The  former  is  made  acc< 
above  recipe  ; but  in  making  the  la 
double  the  quantity  of  orange-flow 
side:  ably  augment  the  proportion 
will  be  needless  to  give  a recipe  for 
sort  of  ratafia,  which  they  call  d 
process  is  exactly  the  same. 

Ratafia  of  Portugal  Oran 

Ratafia  may  be  made  from  any  so 
but  that  of  the  Portugal  orange  is 

O O 

best. 

The  oranges  must  be  chosen  foi 
ripe;  and  the  outer  or  yellow  peel 
taken  off.  The  juice  of  the  oral 
then  pressed  out,  dulcified  with  suga 
with  the  spirit:  after  which  the  oi 
to  be  added,  and  after  a proper  i 
whole  filtrated  through  a flannel  b 


Recipe  for  making  Three  Gallons 
Orange  Ratafia. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  Portugal  < 
gallons  ; clean  rectified  spirit,  one 
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pounds  of  sugar ; and  the  outer  peel  of  tea 
oranges.  Let  the  whole  infuse  a fortnight,  and 
then  filter  the  liquor  through  a flannel  bag. 

Some,  instead  of  infusing  the  peel  as  directed 
in  the  above  recipe,  put  the  peel  into  the  spirit, 
and  distill  it  in  Balneum  Maria. ; after  which 
they  add  the  spirit  to  the  dulcified  orange  juice^ 
and  filtrate  it  as  before. 

The  foregoing  recipes  for  making  ratafia  from 
different  fruits,  &c.  will  be  sufficient  to  instruct 
the  young  distiller  in  the  method  necessary  to 
be  pursued  for  making  cordials  of  this  kind  ; for 
it  would  be  tedious  to  give  formulas  for  making 
all  kinds  of  ratafia  kept  by  different  distillers. 
The  method  in  all  is  nearly  the  same ; and  the 
proportion  of  sugar  and  spirit  may  be  easily  dis- 
covered by  a few  experiments.  1 shall  therefore 
conclude  this  chapter  with  giving  a recipe  for 
making  what  is  called  by  our  English  distillers 
ratafia,  though  a very  bad  composition. 

Rtcipefor  making  Ten  Gallons  of  commonRatajla , 

Take  of  nutmegs,  eight  ounces;  bitter  al- 
monds, ten  pounds;  Lisbon  sugar,  eight  pounds; 
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ambergris,  ten  grains:  infuse  these 
three  days  in  ten  gallons  of  chan 
and  filler  through  a flannel  bag  foi 

The  nutmegs  and  bitter  almon 
bruised;  and  the  ambergris  rubbt 
Lisbon  sugar  in  a maible  mortar, 
are  infused  in  the  spirit. 


CHAP.  LIU. 

Of  Gold  Cordial. 

THIS  cordial  b as  its  name  from  k 
ing  formerly  used  in  its  com  posit  io 
later  experiments  have  abundantly  de 
that  gold  can  add  nothing  to  its  v 
now  generally  omitted. 

Recipe  for  making  Ten  Gallons  of  Gt 

Take  of  the  roots  of  angelica,  fo 
raisins  stoned,  two  pounds ; coriander 
a pound  ; caraway-seeds  and  cinnam 
half  a pound;  cloves,  two  ounces; 
quorice-root,  of  each  one  pound;  p 
eleven  gallons ; water,  two  gallons : th 
liquorice,  and  figs,  must  be  sliced,  l 
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are  added.  Digest  two  days,  and  draw  off  by 
gentle  heat,  till  the  faints  begin  to  rise,  hanging 
in  a piece  of  linen  fastened  to  the  mouth  of  the 
worm  an  ounce  of  English  saffron.  Then  dis- 
solve  eight  pounds  of  sugar  in  three  quarts  of 
rose  water,  and  add  it  to  the  distilled  liquor. 
Some  distillers,  instead  of  saffron,  colour  their 
goods  with  burnt  sugar,  hut  by  this  means  the 
cordial  is  greatly  impaired  in  its  virtues.  Or, 

Take  of  the  juice  of  alchermes,  five  ounces  ; 
cloves,  two  ounces  and  a half;  musk  and  am- 
bergris, of  each  half  a drachm  ; loaf-sugar,  ten 
pounds;  proof  spirit,  eleven  gallons  : digest  the 
whole  a fortnight  in  a close  vessel,  and  filter 
through  a flannel  bag  for  use.  Some  add  thirty 
leaves  of  gold ; but  the  medicine  is  not  at  all 
the  better  for  it. 

Either  of  the  above  recipes  will  produce  an 
excellent  cordial ; good  iu  tremblings,  faintings, 
and  lowness  of  spirits,  8cc.  also  in  nauseas  and 
griping  pains  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
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CHAP.  LIV. 

Of  Cardamutn,  or  AU-fo 

THIS  water  has  its  name  fron 
gredienr*  in  its  composition  ; and  i 
tries  is  greatly  used  by  the  poorer  s 

Recipe  far  making  Ten  Gallons  oj 

Take  of  pimento,  caraway,  an 
seeds,  and  lemon-peel,  of  each  tl 
of  malt  spirits,  eleven  gallons; 
gallons.  Draw  off  with  a gentle 
with  ordinary  sugar,  and  make  up 
the  strength  you  desire  with  clean 

This  is. rarely  called  for,  unless 
sort  of  people,  who  are  induced  t 
its  cheapness  ; though  it  is  a.bette 
mnnv  drawn  from  dearer  ingredie 
excellent  carminative,  and  is  often 
mirabilis. 
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C II- A P.  LV\ 

Of  Geneva. 

THERE  was  formerly  kept  in  the  apothe- 
caries’ shops  a distilled  spirituous  water  of  juni- 
per ; but  the  vulgar  being  fond  of  it  as  a dram, 
the  distillers  supplanted  the  apothecaries,  and 
sold  it  under  the  name  of  Geneva.  The  com- 
mon sort,  however,  is  not  made  from  juniper- 
berries,  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  from  oil  of  tur- 
pentine; the  method  of  which  we  shall  give  in 
the  sequel  of  this  chapter. 

Juniper-berries  are  a roundish  fruit,  of  the 
size  of  a pea.  They  wither  and  wrinkle  in  the 
drying,  and  we  meet  with  them  variously  cor- 
rugated, and  usually  covered  with  a bluish  re- 
sinous dust  when  fresh.  They  should  be  chosen 
fresh,  plump,  full  of  pulp,  and  of  a strong  taste 
and  smell.  They  are  usually  imported  from 
Germain/,  though  we  have  plenty  of  the  trees  in 
Hiigland.  it  is  but  small  with  us,  rarely  rising 
to  more  than  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and 
scarcely  ever  exceeding  five  or  six.  Some  of  the 
juniper  shrubs  are  males,  some  females  of  the 
jame  species ; the  male  shrubs  produce  in  Apiil 
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or  May  a small  kind  of  juli  with  apic 
very  large,  and  full  of  farina;  the  f 
duce  none  of  the  juli,  but  only  t 
which  do  not  ripen  till  the  second 
then  do  not  immediately  fall  off,  sc 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  three  set: 
or  the  berries  of  three  different  vcj 
on  the  same  tree. 

If  you  make  use  of  English  berrii 
be  fully  ripe  be  fore  they  are  gathen 
order  to  preserve  them,  spread  ther 
on  a boarded  floor,  leaving  the  w 
doors  open,  and  turn  them  once  a c 
are  diy;  after  which  pack  them  uj 
so  that  no  air  may  come  to  them,  "at 
lfeep  good  all  the  year.  Some,  \vh 
dry,  throw  them  altogether  in  a he: 
tier  of  the  room,  where  they  continue 
for  use:  but  the  berries  will  not  kee] 
this  method,  as  by  being  packed  in 
are  subject  to  contract  a mouldiness 
give  a taste  to  the  goods  greatly  to 
vantage. 

Some  distillers,  ns  soon  as  their 
gathered,  put  them  into  casks,  and 
with  spirits  of  wine;  by  this  methot 
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are  indeed  well  preserved,  without  any  danger 
of  conn  acting  an  ill  smell,  which  they  are  very 
apt  to  do  by  the  oiher  methods,  unless  the 
greatest  care  be  taken ; but  then  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  the  spirit  will  extract  great 
part  of  their  essential  oil,  in  which  their  virtues 
consist,  and  consequently  the  berries  themselves 
will  be  rendered  of  little  value.  If,  therefore, 
you  preserve  your  berries  in  this  manner,  you 
should  put  into  each  cask  or  jar,  only  the  quan- 
tity you  use  for  one  charge  of  your  still;  and 
when  you  have  occasion  to  use  them,  put  both 
the  spirits  and  berries  into  your  alembic. 

Thus  your  berries  will  be  finely  preserved? 
without  any  loss  either  of  their  essential  oil,  or 
the  spirits  made  use  of  to  preserve  them. 

Recipe  for  making  Ten  Gallons  of  Geneva. 

Take  of  juniper-berries,  three  pounds  ; proof 
spirit,  ten  gallons  ; water,  four  gallons.  Draw 
off  by  a gentle  fire  till  the  faints  begin  to  rise, 
nnd  make  up  your  goods  to  the  strength  re- 
quited with  clean  water. 

The  distillers  generally  call  those  goods  wdiich 
are  made  up  proof  by  the  name  of  Koyal  Geneva; 
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for  the  common  sort  is  much  below 
gallons  of  spirit  being  sufficient  for 
Ions  of  geneva.  N&y,  what  is  genei 
the  common  alehouses  is  made,  in  tl 
manner : 

Take  of  the  ordinary  malt  spirits, 
oil  of  turpentine,  two  ounces;  bay 
handfuls.  Draw  off  by  a gentle  fire  t 
begin  to  rise,  and  make  up  your  g 
strength  required  with  clean  water. 

In  this  manner  is  the  common  ge 
and  it  is  surprising  that  people  shou 
themselves  to  drink  it  for  pleasure. 

There  is  a sort  of  this  liquor  calle 
geneva,  from  its  being  imported  frc 
which  is  greatly  esteemed. 

The  ingredients  used'by  the  Duti 
ever,  the  same  as  those  given  in  th 
of  this  chapter,  only  instead  of  mal 
use  French  brandy.  In  the  first  f 
Treatise  we  have  sufficiently  shewt 
of  French  brandy,  and  in  what  its 
consists;  and,  also,  that  by  the  hel 
spirit,  cordial  waters  may  be  made  w 
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goodness  as  those  drawn  with  French  bra-'dy. 
If,  tl.er«  foie,  tiie  distiller  be  careful  in  distilling 
and  rectifying  his  malt  spirit,  he  may  make  ge- 
neva equal  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  provided  it  be 
kept  to  a proper  age;  for  all  spirituous  liquors 
contract  a softness  and  mellowness  by  age,  im- 
possible to  be  imitated  by  art., 

C II  A P.  LVr. 

% 

0/  Cherry  Brandy.  . 

TH  IS  liquor  is  greatly  called  for  in  the  coun- 
try-, and  is  made  different  ways.  Same  press 
out  the  juice  of  the  cherries,  and  having  dul- 
cified it  with  sugar,  add  as  much  spirit  to  it  as 
the  goods  will  bear,  or  the  price  it  is  intended 
to  be  sold  for.  But  the  common  method  is  to  put 
the  cherries  clean  picked  into  a cask,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  proof  spirit,  and  after  stand- 
ing eighteen  or  twenty  days,  the  goods  are  drawn 
off  into  another  cask  for  sale,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  first  quantity  of  spirits  poured  into 
the  cask  upon  the  cherries.  This  is  suffered  to 
stand  about  a month  to  extract  the  whole  virtue 
from  the  cherries,  after  which  it  is  drawn  off  as 
before  ; and  the  cherries  pressed  to  take  out  the 
spirit  they  had  absorbed..  The  proportion  of 
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^berries  and  spirit  i*  not  very  nicely 
the  general  rule  is  to  let  the  cask  be 
tilled  with  cherries,  apd  then  filled  up 
spirits.  Some,  add  to  every  twenty 
spirit,  halt  tyi  ounce  of  cinnamon,  a 
cloves,  and  about  three  puunds  of 
which  the  flavour. of  the  goods  is  cc 
increased.  But  in  order  to  save  exj 
only  the  spices  and  sugar  are  general 
but  also  a great  part  of  the  cherries,  i 
ficiency  supplied  by.  the  juice  of  eh 
\ our  own  reason,  therefore,  and  tin 
can  sell  your  goods  for,  must  direct 
choice  of  your  ingredients* 

By  the  same  method  you  may  mak 
brandy;  and  if  the  colour  of  the  gc 
deep  enough,  it  may  be  improved  by 
of  cherry  brandy. 


C H A P.  LYIt. 

Of  Honey  Water. 

THIS  water  has  its  name  from  th 
its  composition  ; though  that  ingrei 
of  very  little  service  to  the  water,  if 
■cording  to  the,  usual  method. 
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Recipe  for  making  a Gallon  oj  Honey  H ater. 

Take  of  the  best  honey  and  coriander  seeds, 
of  each  one  pound;  cloves,  one  ounce  and  a 
half;  nutmegs,  and  gum  Benjamin,  of  each  an 
ounce;  vanilloes,  number  four;  the  yellow  rind, 
of  three  large  lemons:  bruise  the  cloves,  nut- 
megs, coriander-seeds,  and  Benjamin,  cut  the 
vanilloes  in  pieces,and  put  all  into  a glass  alem- 
bic, with  one  gallon  of  clean  rectified  spirit,  and 
after  digesting  forty-eight  hours,  draw  off  the 
spirit  in  Balneum  Maries..  To  a gallon  of  the 
above  spirit,  add  damask-rose  water,  fuid  orange- 
flower  water,  of  each  a pound  and  a half;  musk 
and  ambergris,  of  each  five  grains.  Grind  the 
musk  and  ambergris,  with  some  of  the  water  in  a 
glass  mortar,  and  afterwards  put  altogether  into 
a digesting  vessel,  shaking  them  well  together, 
and  let  them  circulate  three  days  and  three 
nightsin  a gentle  heat,  thenlet  all  cool;  filter  and 
keep  the  water  in  bottles  well  stopped  for  use. 

This  water  was  first  made  by  that  faithful  che- 
mist, Mr.  George  Wilson,  for  King  James  II. 
It  is  an  anti-paralitic,  smooths  the  skin,  and  gives 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  scents  imaginable. 
Forty  or  sixty  drops  put  into  a pint  of  clean  wa- 
ter, are  sufficient, fo*  washing  the  handsand  face  ; 
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and  the  same  proportion  to  punch. 

dial  water,  gives  a very  agreeable  fl 

CHAP.  LVIII. 

Of  Unequalled  Water , generally 
French  Na>ne  l’Eausans  Par 

THERE  are  two  sorts  of  tliis 
drawn  considerably  below  proof,  rej 
by  filtration,  and  the  other  without 
the  receiver  being  removed  as  soon  a« 
to  rise.  The  latter  is  much  the  b< 
dearer  than  the  former. 

Recipe  for  making  a Gallon  of  the  cot 
sans  Pareille.  _ 

Take  the  outer  peels  of  twelve  .cit, 
quarts  of  fine  proof  spirit,  and.  a qnar 
Put  all  into  a glass  alembic,  and  disti 
ness  in  Balneum  Maries, : filter  the  v 
put  it  into  bottles  well  stopped. 

This  is  the, common  sort,  and  w 
nerally  sold  here  under  the  name  Eai 
reille . 
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Recipe  for  making  a Gallon  of  the  best  Sort  of 
Eau  saus  Pareille. 

Take  of  the  essence  of  cedrat,  bergamot, 
orange,  and  lemon,  of  each  two  drachms;  recti- 
fied spirit,  a gallon  ; water,  two  quarts.  Put  aLl 
into  a glas^-  alembic,  and  distill  in  Balneum  Mar 
rice  till  the  faints  begin  to  rise,  when  the  receiver 
must  be  immediately  removed. 

Some,  to  save  the  trouble  and  expence  of  dis* 
filiation,  mix  the  essences  with  the  spirit  of  wine, 
in  the  manner  before  mentioned  in  the. chapter 
for  making  Hungary  water;  but  this  is  greatly 
inferior  to  that  made  by  distillation. 


G H A R LIX. 

OJ  the  fVater  oj  Bouquet. 

THIS  water  has  its  name  from  its  inventor, 
and  is  greatly  esteemed  abroad  for  its  smell,  k 
is  indeed  drawn  from  the  most  odoriferous 
flowers,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  it- 13 
held  in  great  esteem. 


Recipe 


Recipe  for  making  a Gallon  of  Lour] 

Take  of  the  flowers  of  white  lilh 
uish  jessamine',  of  each  half  a poti 
flowers,  and  those  of  the  jonquil  s 
each  four  ounces;  damask  loses, 
Let  those  be  fresh  gath  red,  and  i 
put  into  a glass  ah  mbic  with  a gal 
proof  spirit,  and  two  quarts  of. \v{ 
the  alembic  in  Balneum  Maria,  dra 
faints  begin  to  rise.  You  may  use  s| 
instead  of  proof  spirit ; but  it  will  b 
necessary  that  it  be  entirely  ioot 
otherwise  }'our  water  will  fall  short 
sired  perfection. 

CHAP.  LX. 

Of  Cyprus  If  a ter. 

THIS  water  is  only  a dilute  tinct 
bergris  ; but  as  it  is  used  by  those  w 
of  that  perfume,  and  known  by  th 
Cyprus  Water,  or  Eau  dc  Cypre,  I 
omit  giving  the  recipe  here,  iutendii 
full  account  of  ambergris  in  a 
chapter. 
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Recipe  for  making  a Gallon  of  Cyprus  Water. 

Take  of  the  essence  of  ambergris,  half  au 
ounce;  put  it  into  a glass  alembic,  with  a gal- 
lon of  spirit  of  wine,  and  two  quarts  of  water. 
Place  the  alembic  in  Balneum  Maria,  and  draw 
off  till  the  faints  begin  to  rise. 

CHAP,  Lxr, 

Of  Vestal  Water,  or  Eau  de  Vestale, 

THIS  is  a very  agreeable  water,  and  has  been 
long  in  use  in  several  parts  ol  Europe. 

Recipe  for  making  a Gallon  of  Vestal  Water. 

Take  of  the  seeds  of  daucus  creticus,  or  can- 
dy carrots,  twoounces;  spirit  of  wine,  agallon ; 
water,  two  quarts.  Distill  in  Balneum  Maria , 
till  the  faints  begin  to  rise  Then  add  to  the 
spirit  drawi^over' an  ounce  of  the  essence  of 
lemons,  and  four  drops  of  the  essence  of  am- 
bergris; re-distiil  in  Balneum  Mai  ice,  and 
keep  the  water  in  bottles  well  stopped  for  use. 

•t  ■ - , ’ 
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CHAP.  LXir. 

Of  Beauty  Water,  or  Eau  de 

THIS  water  has  its  name  froi 
washing  the  face,  and  giving  a 
stnel!.  It  is  drawn  from  thyme  ac 
which  gives  it  a very  elegant  odou 

Recipe  for  making  a Gallon  of  Be 

Take  of  the  flowery  tops  of  thyr 
joram,  of  each  one  pound ; proof 
quarts  ; water,  one  quart.  Draw 
neum  Maria,  till  the  faints  begin 
keep  it  close  stopped  for  use. 

CHAP.  LXIII. 

Of  Royal  Water. 

THIS  water  has  its  name  from  ! 
dered  as  the  most  excellent  of  all  see 
It  is  compounded  of  the  cedrat,  ni 
mace,  from  whence  the  most  eleg 
produced,  and  no  water  is  at  pres 
equal  to  this.  There  are  two  sorts 
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ter,  one  produced  by  a single  distillation,  and 
the  other  by  a double  distillation,  and  thence 
called  rectified,  or  double  distilled  royal  water. 

Recipe  for  a Gallon  of  Royal  Water. 

Take  of  mace,  one  ounce;  nutmegs,  half  an 
ounce;  essence  of  cedrat,  or  bergamot,  two 
drachms  ; put  these  into  a glass  alembic  (after 
bruising  the  spices)  with  five  quarts  of  fine 
proof  spirit,  and  draw  off  one  gallon  in  Bal- 
neum, Maiiee. 

Recipe  for  making  a Gallon  of  double  distilled 
Royal  Water. 

Take  of  mace,  one  ounce;  nutmegs  half  an 
ounce ; bruise  them,  and  pul  them  into  an  nlem? 
hie*  with  six  quarts  of  fine  proof  spirit,  and 
draw  off  five  quarts  with  a gentle  fire.  Then 
take  the  spirit  drawn  off  and  put  it  into  a glass 
alemmc,  witli  two  drachms  of  the  essence  of 
cedrat,  oc  bergamot,  and  draw  oft'  a gallon  in 
Balneum  Mar  ice. 

Either  of  these  recipes  will  produce  an.  ele- 
gant water,  but  the  latter  greatly  exceeds,  the 
former. 
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CHAP.  LX  IV. 

Of  the  Tincture  and  Essence  of  A 
Mush,  and  Civet. 

].  AUTHORS  have  been  long  d 
regard  to  the  oiigin  of  ambergris  ; s 
it  for  a vegetable  juice,  which  eith 
into  the  water  from  the  trunks  or 
some  trees  growing  on  the  sea-coasi 
ted  from  their  roots  which  ran  out  t 
into  the  sea;  some  for  an  animal  prod 
formed  either  by  a secret  process  fr 
combs,  or  the  dung  of  birds;  and  i 
very  circumstantially  recorded  that 
duc<?d  in  the  whale.  These  opinion 
ever,  now  looked  upon  as  false ; atr 
ing  universally  allowed  to  be  a mine 
tion,  of  the  number  of  bitumens.  1 
and  frothy  substance,  which  genera 
up  out  of  the  earth  in  a fluid  form, 
under  water,  where  it  is  by  degree 
into  the  masses  we  see  it  in. 

Ambergris,  in  its  natural  or  comn 
a lax  and  coarse  substance  of  an  irre« 
ttire,  friable,  and  so  light  as  to  swui 
ter.  It  is  of  a pale  grey  colour,  v 
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tinge  of  brown  in  it;  but  pieces  perfectly  and 
uniformly  of  this  colour  are  rare  ; what  we  usu- 
ally mget  with  is  composed  of  whitish,  yellowish, 
and  blackish  granules  ; and  in  proportion  as  there 
is  more  or  less  of  this  whitish  matter  in  these 
masses,  it  is  more  or  less  scented  and  Valuable. 
It  isfound  in  pieces  of  perfectly  irregular  figures, 
and  from  the  bigness  of  a pea  to  those  of  ten, 
Twenty,  or  more  pounds;  nay,  there  have  been 
masses  found  of  more  than  two  hundred  weight. 

It  should  be  chosen  in  clean  and  not  over 
friable  pieces,  of  a pale  grey  odour,  and  as 
uniform  as  possible  in  its  structure,  with  small 
black  specks  within. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  essences  made  from  this 
perfume;  one  w ithout  addition  of  any  other  odo- 
riferous substance,  and  the  other  from  amber- 
gris compounded  with  musk  and  civet. 

Recipe  for  making  the  Essence  of  Ambergris. 

Take  of  ambergris  and  white  sugar-candy,  of 
each  three  diachms;  grind  them  well  together  in 
a glass  morta  , adding  to  them  by  slow  degrees, 
five  ounces  of  rectified  spii  it  of  wine  ; digest  the 
whole  in  a matrass,  (represented  fig.  8.)  well 
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stopped,  for  four  days,  and  then  < 
clear  tincture»or  essence,  which  ke 
tie  well  stopped  for  use. 

Recipe  for  making  the  compound 
Ambergris. 

Take  of  ambergris  and  white  sug 
each  two  drachms  ; musk,  twelve  g 
two  grains:  grind  all  these  well  t> 
glass  mortar,  adding,  by  degrees,  fc 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  ; digest  and 
clear  essence  for  use,  as  in  the  prece 

2.  Musk  is  a dry,  light,  and  friab 
of  a dark  blackish  colour,  with  son 
purplish  or  blood  colour  in  it.  It 
somewhat  smooth  and  unctuous  to 
and  of  a highly  perfumed  smell.  1 
to  us  sewed  up  in  a kind  of  bladdi 
of  skin,  covered  with  a brownish  ! 
are  the  real  bags  in  which  the  mdsi 
while  on  the  animal.  Musk  shouli 
of  a very  strong  scent,  and  in  dry 
ders;  and  must  be  kept  close  shu 
leaden  box,  by  which  means  it  wi 
smell,  and  not  grow  too  dry. 
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Recipe  for  making  the  Essence  of  Musk. 

Take  of  musk  and  white  sugar-candy,  of  each 
©ne  drachm  ; rub  them  well  together  in  a marble 
moitar,  adding,  by  degrees,  during  the  rubbing, 
five  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine;  put  the 
whole  into  a matrass,  digest  three  days  in  a 
gentle  heat,  and  pour  off  the  clear  essence, 
which  keep  in  a bottle  well  stopt  for  use.  Some 
add  a few  grains  of  civet  to  their  essence  of 
musk,  which  considerably  augments  the  fine- 
ness of  the  perfume. 

3.  C-ivet  is  produced  like  musk,  in  bags  grow- 
ing to  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  of  an  animal. 
Jt  is  of  different  colours,  from  a pure  lively 
whitish,  to  a black ; but  the  nearer  it  approaches 
to  the  white  the  better  it  is;  of  an  extremely 
strong  smell,  and  a bitterish  pungent  taste. 

The  essence  of  civet  is  rarely  used  alone,  but 
of  great  service  in  making  additions  to  other 
odoriferous  waters,  and  therefore  1 shall  here 
give  the  method  of  making  it. 
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Recipe  for  making  Essence  of 

Take  of  civet  and  double  refint 
each  two  drachms  ; rub  them  well 
a glass  mortar,  adding,  by  degrees 
of  rectified  spirit  of  wine:  put  the 
matrass,  digest  three  days  in  a geul 
pour  oft’  the  clear  essence  for  use. 
essences  in  this  chapter  afe,  proper 
chemical  preparations,  and  there! 
to  the  business  of  the  distiller,  yet, 
often  added  to  perfumed  waters, 
made,  I thought  the  above  recipe 
be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

••  u>  j.  t -it  !■  ; > ■ *> 

CHAP.  LXV. 

* . . 

Of  Faints , and  the  Uses  they  may  ht 

IN  many  of  the  preceding  recipe 
dered  the  receiver  to  be  removed  a 
faints  begin  to  rise  ; because  otherw 
would  contract  a disagreeable  tast 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understoo 
faints  are  to  be  thrown  away,  nor  t! 
the  still  immediately  stopped  ; lor 
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fVom  being  of  no  value,  notwithstanding  they 
would  be  of  great  disadvantage  if  suffered  to  run 
among  the  more  spirituous  parts  of  the  goods 
before  drawn  off.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  you 
find  the  clear  colour  of  the  goods  begins  to 
change  of  a bluish  or  whitish  colour,  remove  the 
receiver,  place  another  under  the  nose  of  the 
worm,  and  continue  the  distillation  as  long  as 
the  liquor  running  from  the  worm  is  spirituous, 
which  may  be  known  by  pouring  a little  of  iton 
the  still  head,  and  applying  a lighted  candle  to 
it;  for  if  it  is  spirituous  it  will  burn,  but  other- 
wise, not.  When  the  faints  will  no  longer  burn 
on  the  still  head,  put  out  the  fire,  and  pour  the 
faints  in  a cask  for  that  purpose;  and  when, 
from  repeated  distillations,  you  have  procured 
a sufficient  quantity  of  these  faints,  let  the  still 
be  charged  with  them  almost  to  the  top.  Then 
throw  into  the  still  three  or  four  pounds  of  salt, 
and  draw  off  as  you  would  any  other  charge, 
as  long  as  the  spirit  extracted  is  of  a sufficient 
strength;  after  which  the  receiver  is  to  be  re- 
moved, and  the  faints  saved  by  themselves  as 
before. 

The  spirits  thu3  extracted  from  the  faints  will 
serve  in  several  compositions  as  wrell  as  fresh  ; 
but  thev  are  generally  used  in  aniseed  water,  be- 
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cause  the  predominant  taste  of  the 
entirely  cover  that  they  had  befc 
from  other  ingredients. 

C H A P.  LX VI. 

Of  Eau  de  Luce. 

Recipe  for  Two  Gallon 

TAKE  of  oil  of  amber,  one  oun 
ly  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  four  p 
them  into  a bottle,  and  let  them  i 
five  days,  shafting  the  bottle  from  t 
by  which  means  the  spirit  will  be 
pregnated  with  the  oil.  Then  pul  i 
pregnated  spirit,  four  ounces  of  t 
amber  finely  powdered,  and  let  it 
days,  by  which  means  you  will  hav 
tincture  of  amber,  which  decant  c 

v 

The  tincture  of  amber  being  thui 
of  the  strongest  spirit  of  sal  ammo 
pounds,  and  add  it  to  the  foregoing 
gether  with  eight  pounds  of  higl 
spirit  of  wine.  Thus  will  you  obit 
bratecl  water  called  Eau  de  Luce,  i 
request,  and  so  useful  in  all  faintit 
ness  of  spirits. 
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CHAP.  LXVIL 

A Water  for  those  afflicted  with  the  Stone  and 
Gravel. 

Recipe  for  Three  Gallons. 

1 AKE  of  the  best  flowers  of  the  white  thorn, 
'eight  pounds;  of  nutmegs  bruised,  six  ounces; 
mtuse  them  together  six  days  in  a close  vessel 
with  two  gallons  of  generous  white  wine,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  proof  spirits  : after  which 
draw  the  water  by  a gentle  distillation  till  the 
faints  begin  to  rise. 

This  water  is  of  great  use  in  fits  of  the  stone 
and  gravel,  a glass  ot  it  often  procuring  ease  in 
the  most  racking  pains  of  that  dreadful  dis- 
temper. • 

CHAP.  LXV1II. 

Of  Compound  Gentian  JVater. 

Recipe  for  Five  Quarts. 

GEM  IAN  root,  sliced,  three  pounds;  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  lesser  centaury,  of each  eight 
ounces;  infuse  the  whole  in  six  quarts  of  proof 
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spirits,  and  one  quart  of  water,  anc 
water  till  the  faints  begin  to  rise. 

This  water  is  frequently  used  as  ; 
and  commended  asadeterger,  and 
vice  in  dropsies,  the  jaundice,  a 
structions  of  the  viscera;  a glass 
drank  twice  a day. 

CHAP.  LXIX. 

Of  Aromatic  Cephalic  TVa 

THIS  water  has  its  name  fron 
smell,  and  great  use  in  all  swiminii 
diness  in  the  head. 

Recipe  Jor  I n o Gallons. 

Nutmegs,  mace,  cloves,  and  ci 
each  two  ounces;  galangals  aud  c 
maticus,  of  each  one  drachm;  flo 
vender,  three  handfuls ; infuse  tl 
nine  quarts  of  proof  spiriL ; and  dr 
gallons  by  gentle  distillation. 

This  is  an  excellent  composition  ; 
admirable  cordial,  and  may  be  ren 
pleasant  by  sweetening  it  with  suga 
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CHAP.  LXX. 

A lYater  for  the  Scurvy. 

THE  following  composition  has  been  long  in 
die  practice  of  an  eminent  physician,  but  never 
before  (that  I know  of)  published;  and,  there- 
fore, I presume,  the  following  recipe  will  not 
be  unacceptable. 

Recipe  for  Three  Gallons. 

Camomile  flowers,  one  handful;  juniper  ber- 
ries, four  ounces  ; of  the  water-dock  root,  five 
ounces;  of  Winter’s  bark  bruised,  two  ounces; 
garden  and  sea  scurvy-grass  fresh  gathered,  of 
each  ten  handfuls;  sassafras-chips,  two  ounces; 
nutmegs,  bruised,  one  ounce  and  a half ; water- 
cresses  and  brook-lime,  of  each  three  handfuls. 
Digest  the  whole  ten  days  in  three  gallons  and 
a half  of  proof  spirit;  and  draw  oft’ three  gal- 
lons by  a gentle  distillation. 

This  is  an  excellent  cordial,  and  by  a con- 
tinual use,  wiil  deterge  and  cleanse  the  kidneys, 
and  other  parts  o,f  the  viscera,  and  enable  them 
to  perform  their  proper  functions.  It  will  also 
remove  all  foulnesses  of  the  skin,  and  render  it 
smooth  and  beautiful. 
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CHAP.  LXXI. 

Of  Compound  Castor  IV a 

WE  have  already  given  an  accou 
tor,  page  141,  to  which  the  reader 

Recipe  for  a Gallon  and  an 

Of  the  best  Russia  castor,  eight  01 
flowers  of  lavender,  two  ounces  ; a; 
m ary,  of  each,  one  ounce  ; cinnamo 
and  a half  j mace  and  cloves,  of 
ounce  : digest  the  whole  in  two  gal 
spirit,  and  draw  off  two  gallons  by 
tillation. 

This  is  an  exti  *>rdinary  cephalic 
excellent  in  all  disorders  which  h; 
in  the  nerves.  Thirty  or  forty  drt 
often  taken,  in  a glass  of  genero 
will  be  found  of  great  service  in 
epilepsies,  palsies,  head-aches*  a 
plaints  from  the  same  origin. 
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CHAP.  LXXII. 

Of  the  Saffron  Cordi.il. 

THIS  cordial  has  its  name  from  saffron  being 
its  principal  ingredient. 

Recipe  for  Two  Gallons. . 

Of  the  best  English  saffron,  half  a pound; 
nutmegs  and  mace,  of  each  two  ounces;  cin- 
namon and  calamus  atom  a tic  us,  of  each  one 
ounce:  digest  the  whole  three  days  in  nine 
quarts  of  proof  spirit,  and  draw  off  two  gallons 
with  a gentle  fire.  * * 

4 

This  is  a powerful  cordial,  and  a small  quan- 
tity of  it  is  sufficient,  in  a glass  of  wine. 

• 

CHAP.  LXXII I. 

Of  the  Anti- epileptic  Cordial. 

THIS  cordial  has  its  name  from  its  great  use 
in  apoplexies,  and  diseases  of  the-nervoussystem. 

Recipe  for  One  Gallon. 

Take  of  the  flowers  of  lavender,  rosemary, 
marjoram,  and  sage,  of  each  four  handfuls  j of 
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castor,  four  ounces ; of  camphire,  th 
of  spirit  of  wine,  a gallon  and  a half 
whole  four  days,  and  draw  off,  by  a 
one  gallon.  When  the  receiver  is  ren 
into  the  spirit,  forty  drops  of  oil  of  r 
drops  of  oil  of  amber;  and  forty  c 
oils  of  mace  and  juniper. 

This  is  an  excellent  cordial,  and  \ 
ders  in  all  spasmodic  affections,  and 
of  the  nerves,  especially  those  in 
Twenty  drops  is  a full  dose,  in  a glass 
or  other  generous  wine. 


CHAP.  LX  XIV. 

Of  Spirit  of  Scurvy-Grasi 

THIS  spirit  has  been  long  in  grea 
powerful  against  the  scurvy. 


Recipe  for  One  Gallon. 

Scurvy-grass  fresh  gathered  and  t 
teen  pounds;  horse-radish  root,  six  p 
ritof  wine  rectified,  one  gallon  ; and 
of  water : digest  the  whole  in  a dost 
days,  and  draw  off  a gallon,  with  a g 
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This  is  of  great  service  in  all  scorbutic  cases, 
and  is  given  from  twenty  to  an  hundred  drops. 


CHAP.  LXXV. 

Of  the  Golden  Spirit  of  Scurvy-Grass. 

THIS  spiiit  has  its  name  from  its  golden  co- 
lour, which  it  acquires  from  the  gamboge  dis- 
solved- in  if,  after  drawn  from  t he  ingredients. 

Recipe  for  One  Gallon . 

Take  of  the  foregoing  spirit  of  scurvy-grass, 
a>galIon,  and  dissolve  in  it  a pound  of  gamboge, 
and  decant  the  tinged  spirit  carefully  from  the 
sediment. 

This  is  highly  esteemed  among  the  common 
people;  but  should  be  used  only  by  strong  consti- 
tutions; it  may  be  given  fioin  ten  to  sixty  drops. 

CIIAP.  LX  XV  I. 

Of  the  Aromatic  Cordial. 

THIS  cordial  is  highly  valued  in  Germany1; 
and  would  doubtless  obtain  the  same  repute 
here,  if  equally  known. 

N 5 R&a'nc 


Recipe  for  One  Gallon 


Cinnamon,  three  ounces*  the 
mum-seeds  husked,  one  ounce  and 
pepper  and  ginger,  of  each  one  o 
the  whole  two  days  in  a gallon  ar 
proof  spirit,  and  draw  off  a gaTlot 
.heat. 


This  cordial  deserves  to  be  more 
it  is  at  present,  being  perhaps  e 
thing  of  the  kind  hitherto  known. 

CHAP.  LX XVII. 

Of  the  Stomachic  Cordi 

THIS  cordial  is  much  used  in 
excellent  stomachic  ; and  in  all  p 
.should  be  equally  fond  of  it,  if  we 
acquainted  with  its  virtues. 

Recipe  for  a Gallon. 

Take  of  raisins  stoned,  one  pom 
mon,  four  ounces;  of  caraway  set 
of  the  lesser  card  am  um  husked, 
ounce ; of  Virginia  snake-root,  si? 
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of  W inter’s  bark,  three  ounces:  digest  the 
whole  three  days  in  a gallon  and  a half  of  proof 
spirit,  and  draw  off  one  gallon. 

This  cordial  would  prove  a much  better  sto- 
mav  hie  than  the  usual  bitters,  so  commonly 
drank  in  wine:  the  ingredients  being  far  more 
friendly  to  nature  than  those  from  whence  the 
common  bitter  tinctures  are  extracted. 


CHAP.  LXXVIH. 

Of  the  Cordial  of  Health. 

THIS  cordial,  which  is  well  known  in  Italy i, 
has  its  name  from  its  tendency  to  promote  the 
blessing  of  health. 

Recipe  for  a Gallon  of  this  Cordial. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  '^geRca,  calamus  aro- 
maiieus,  galangal,  gentfan,  and  zedoary,  ot  each 
one  ounce;  of  the  lessercardamum  seeds,  cinna- 
mon, long  pepper,  mace,  at^d  nutmegs,  of  each 
one  ounce  and  a quarter  : digest  these  ingredi- 
ents twenty-four  hours,  in  a gallon  and  a half 
of  proof  spirit,  and  draw  off  a gallem  by  a gen- 
tle hear. 
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This  is  an  excellent  cordial,  and  if 
with  fine  sugar,  and  tinctured  with 
will  be  highly  agreeable. 


CHAP.  LXXIX. 
Of  the  compound  Cordial  of  Virginia  S 

THIS  is  a new  composition,  bt 
bid  fair  for  becoming  a favourite  coi 

Recipe  for  making  One  Gall 

Take  of  Virginia  snake-root,  half 
of  Venice  treacle,  four  ounces;  of 
and  nutmegs,  of  each  three  ounces: 
whole  in  a gallon  and  a half  of  pi 
and  draw  off  a gallon. 


CHAP.  LXXX. 

Of  the  Bezoardic  Cordial 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  powerf 
hitherto  discovered,  and  will  probab 
in  its  value,  as  it  is  more  known  in  t 
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Recipe  for  a Gallon  and  a Half  of  the  Bczoardic 
Cordial. 

Take  of  the  roots  elecampane,  angelica,  zeo- 
dary,  and  Virginia  snake-root,  of  each  six 
ounces;  of  saffron,  four  ounces  and  a half;  of 
myrrha,  cinnamon,  and  dried  citron  peels,  of 
each  three  ounces  ; of  the  leaves-  of  seordium. 
and  rue,  of  each  three  handfuls  ; of  Venice 
treacle,  ten  ounces;  of  opium,  one  ounce  ; of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  a gallon  and  a half ; 
and  of  white  wine,  two  quarts  : digest  the  whole 
ten  days  in  a close  vessel,  draw  off  a gallon  by 
a gentle  heat,  and  sweeten  the  whole  with  loaf- 
sugar. 

This  is  only  to  be  taken  at  going  to  rest,  and 
will  then  answer  all  the  intentions  of  a cordial 
and  cephalic.  It  may  be  given  from  two 
drachms  to  an  ounce. 
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